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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘‘THE INNER SHRINE”’ 
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height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. 
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HARPER’S for JUNE 


60th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


HOME LIFE OF THE SILK-MILL WORKERS. Miss FLorRENCE SANVILLE, Of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Philadelphia, whose recent article on her experiences as a worker among 
the girls of the Pennsylvania silk-mills attracted wide attention, writes of the home-life of 
these girls as she found it while living among them. An article of human interest and 
economic importance. 

MARSEILLES. Dersu_erR WELSH writes of this quaint French city and of his visit to the 
Chateau d’If, from which Monte Cristo is supposed to have made his escape. Illustrated 
with many drawings in tint by Thornton Oakley. 

AN ANNIVERSARY RETROSPECT. It is not often that the Editor of HARPER’s contributes 

- to its pages anything outside his regular monthly department of the “ Editor’s Study.” Ten 
years ago, at the completion of its 50th year, he wrote of the history of the MaGaziInE from 
its start, and in the June number he celebrates the 6oth birthday of the MaGaziINnE with a 
delightful retrospective essay on the MAGAZINE during the past ten years, 

MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS OF THE SEA. _ An article which will appeal to every nature lover. 
Mr. H. T. SHANNON has made a study of the minute forms of animal life of the sea, dis- 
coverable by any one with a microscope, and writes of them most interestingly. His article 
is illustrated with remarkable drawings. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL CHANGES IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE. Professor 
Tuomas R. Lounssury, of Yale, discusses delightfully and with his customary breadth of 
scholarship some curious developments and changes and usage of English, among them the 
much-discussed singular verb with two subjects. 

AMONG THE SHEEP RANCHES OF PATAGONIA. An interesting account of a visit among 
the herders of Patagonia by CHARLES W. Furtonc, who explored that wild country re- 


cently for HARPER’S. 
SHORT STORIES 


JAMES HOPPER contributes a strange and fantastic story called “The Black Night’”’— a tale 
half real and half dream. With Pictures by Howard Pyle. 

E. S. MARTIN has written one of the most charming of his story-dialogues for the June number, 
of an engagement that was broken and renewed, and the many advantages of marriage 
without a fortune. 

ALICE BROWN’S story of “The Master”’ is a delicately effective study of a great literary man. 

PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS pictures the drama of the life of a young business-man who is 
won back to honesty by a baby’s smile. 

FANNY HEASLIP LEA contributes an amusing love-story of two lonely young people each 
of whom pretended to have known the other in childhood in order to begin a new ac- 
quaintance. 

MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR’S story is one of the strongest that she has written—a tremen- 
dously powerful presentation of an absolutely new idea. 





Other stories are by WrinonA GopFrey and CarRoLinE B. McLean. 
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Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has the same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 

previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

year. Asa serial in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—**And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine's origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The Wild Olive isa story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 








HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 


that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 
Wild Olive.”. I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
ing read “The Inner Shrine.” Now, however, I find 
that I enjoy the other parts of the Magazine nearly as 
much. I ama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 
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A Few Words of Appreciation 


Sage in the Cleveland Leader writes: 

“ HARPER’S is edited with an intelligence that 
seeks goods that wear, just as a prudent house- 
wife picks a black silk gown; it lasts and lasts 
and lasts. And always with instruction and en- 
tertainment. I’m sorry for the lads and lassies 
that haven’t had the influence of a good magazine 
in their lives, and I’m sorriest for those that have 
never known HarPeEr’s. It isn’t a fiction maga- 
zine alone. It stands firmly on the basic idea of 
soundness. It keeps in touch with science in all 
its branches and deals with it authoritatively, but 
in terms of common understanding. When a big 
new idea comes up, I’m sure to get the best expla- 
nation of it from the pages of my old friend.” 





From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 

“T write this letter for no other purpose than 
to express my appreciation of your splendid 
magazine for the past year. . . . I cannot-make 
my phrases too strong. HaARpPER’s has been to 
me a real addition to the wholesome enjoyment 
of life, and I speak of it to my friends as, without 
qualification, the ‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a 
letter in regard to renewing her subscription: 
“There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in 
sending me this letter—as I shall always take 
HaARPER’s as longas I] live. I have bound copies 
of it in the sixties, and one magazine of 1850 that 
was my mother’s.” 


A Professor in the University of Chicago writes: 

“You may be interested to learn that at a 
dinner last week where I was, the conversation 
turned upon the magazines, and one of the gentle- 
men whom I have long admired for the breadth 
of his intelligence and keen literary appreciation 
remarked he thought HARPER’s MAGAZINE within 
the last year had become the most stimulating 
and interesting magazine in America. I confess 
to the same opinion ”’ 


A Subscriber in Newcastle, England, writes: 

“As a reader and subscriber for thirty years, I 
feel compelled to add my testimony to your 
claim—every year it (HARPER’s) seems to bring 
new interest with it and makes it one of those 
personal luxuries which one cannot do without.” 
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THE VISITOR IN THE MORNING SKY 


AN IMPRESSION OF HALLEY’S COMET IN THE EARLY MORNING HEAVENS, WITH VENUS AND THE DECRESCENT MOON AS ITS ATTENDANTS 


DRAWN BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
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Comment 


The Burial of King Edward 

Or all earthly pomps, none, surely, can be 
more impressive than an English state funeral. 
The serious temper of the English people, and the 
deep and reverent character of their patriotism, 
fit them well for dignified and stately ceremonials. 
Their gigantic capital surpasses in its effect of 
solemnity and majesty any other city in the world. 
Its very climate and atmosphere are potent to 
deepen the awe and reverence of great occasions. 
No wonder the burials of great men have so often 
been the theme of the masters of English prose and 
verse. In the imaginations of us all, when WeEL- 
LINGTON passes to his long sleep in St. Paul’s, the 
catafalque keeps pace with the slow cadences of 
Tennyson’s “ Bury the Great Duke”! Again and 
again MacauLay’s staccato and marching sentences 
follow poet or statesman or monarch to his last 
triumph of being laid to rest with every honorable 
and stirring observance in Westminster Abbey. In 
SHAKESPEARE’s historical plays such mournful 
pageants are forever sweeping across the page and 
always to the accompaniment of matchlessly elo- 
quent and inspiring verse. No TENNYSON or 
MACAULAY or SHAKESPEARE lives to-day to catch 
and immortalize the mood of England as she 
buries with no ancient form neglected, yet with 
a grief real and poignant, for all the stateliness of 
its expression, the best beloved, if not the greatest, 
of her Epwarps. But Englishmen everywhere 
throughout their own vast empire and in every 
other land are drawn together in a fresh impulse 
of patriotic consecration and make in their heart 
of hearts a deep response to all the solemn music 
and slow trampling that attend the King in this 
his last procession, 














And After 

The universal stirring of patriotism, that draw- 
ing together of a people whose sense of the racial 
bond, strong as it is, has in it less of mere clannish- 
ness than characterizes most other races, may well 
prove a source of renewed strength: to the empire, 
and it will doubtless be heartening also to the new 
King. -Whatever dangers kingdom or empire may 
be facing, whether from foreign levies or malice 
domestic, here is a force which should be strong 
enough to overcome them. From foreign levies, 
certainly, kingdom and empire should be safe if 
the English people, united everywhere, set them- 
selves with vigilance and energy to correct every 
weakness, to foresee and forestall every danger. 
It is the chief praise of King Epwarp that he 
made the task immeasurably easier by winning for 
his country more friendships and alliances and 
ententes cordiales than she ever had before in all 
her history. The domestic situation is more dif- 
ficult, more perplexing. His tact and kindliness 
and his thorough understanding of his people 
would very probably have helped, if he had lived, 
to soften asperities, to induce conciliations and 
compromises, to keep down passion, But the mood 
into which his death has thrown the nation may 
well for a time have somewhat the same effect; 
and the English sense of fair play will doubtless 
demand for the son, thrust so suddenly upon try- 
ing responsibilities, that consideration at the hands 
of contending statesmen and parties which the 
father’s popularity would have secured for him. 
In the end, however, the great questions now at 
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issue will be decided by the sense and feeling of 
the nation; whatever effect the change of sovereign 
may have, whether in favor of one party or the 
other, it is likely to be temporary, and it is not 
likely to be decisive. Dignified and real though 
the kingly function may still be in Great Britain 
—though the English throne may still be, as 
THACKERAY called it, “the noblest throne in the 
world ”—it is the people of the three kingdoms who 
will in the long run decide whether or not they 


.will change “their constitution by lessening the 


power of the peers and change their economic 
policy in the hope of lessening privilege and 
creating greater equality of opportunity. 


Entirely Suitable 

The President’s designation of Colonel Rooss- 
vELT to be a special ambassador to represent us 
at the funeral of King Epwarp, and his acceptance, 
are very gratifying and consoling. 


The Coronation Oath 

What a funny old coronation oath it is! Of 
course it should be modified so as to be less abusive 
of the Roman Catholics and more in accordance 
with the urbane catholicity of our day. Yet the 
proposed modifications are very slight—no more, 
it appears, than to substitute “contrary to my 
belief ” for “superstitious and idolatrous ” in allu- 
sion to adoration of saints and the mass and to omit 
an injurious allusion to the Pope. The declaration 
ef dissent from transubstantiation and other beliefs 
and practices understood to be Roman Catholic is 
as definite and precise as ever. *Yet there are vio- 
lent objections to any change, the action of various 
Protestant societies being so energetic as to remind 
the Sun’s correspondent that the “giant Pope” is 
still to many members of these societies what he 
was.to Bunyan. It is to smile at these vehement 
ebullitions. If the human race has progressed in 
anything, it has progressed in religious toleration, 
and yet see what a lot of heat there still is in the 
embers of old fires! 

It is argued that the Queen of Spain, an English 
princess, born a Protestant, had to curse out the 
Protestants in her coronation oath much harder 
than her cousin will curse out the Catholics in 
his. It is also declared that King GerorGE , has 
already taken the Scottish coronation oath ~ to 
maintain the Presbyterian confession of faith in 
Seotland, which is much stiffer in its anti- 
Catholic affirmations than the English one. It is 
hard to take these disclosures seriously, but there 
still are serious political potentialities in these dis- 


cussions. 


State Prohibition in Alabama 

The victory of O’Nrat over Matiory in their 
contest for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Alabama indicates the continued refluence 
of the prohibition tide in that State, if not in the 
whole lower Scuth. O’Neau stood for the loeal- 
option plan of dealing with the liquor trade, 
Matiory for State-wide prohibition. Last au- 
tumn, when a special election was held to deter- 
mine whether or not prohibition should go into 
the constitution, the proposal was overwhelmingly 
beaten; but many good judges thought that pro- 
hibition by statute, such as the State now has, 
would nevertheless still be found in favor with a 
majority of the voters. The proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was thought too drastic, and 
Governor Comrr’s administration, which was be- 
hind it, was unpopular. It was believed, there- 
fore, that Mattory, who, though a prohibitionist, 
had not been particularly violent or rabid, would 
probably win over O’Neat, whom some regarded 
as too favorably inclined to the liquor interests. 
But evidently there is still resentment over the 
way the Anti-saloon League forced the original 
prohibition law through the Legislature without 
any sort of appeal to the people. 

Nevertheless, if the liquor interests expect to 
see the open saloon re-established all over Alabama, 
they are doubtless going to be disappointed. Un- 
der local option, it had been banished from nine- 
tenths of the State’s area before the State law 
was passed. That may be regarded as an experi- 
ment in. dealing with the question, useful in some 
ways, hurtful in others. But even if it is eventual- 
ly abandoned there is no probability that in Ala- 
bama or any other Southern State the liquor traffic 
will be permitted to regain the freedom from 
proper limitation and control, or the political 
power, which it once enjoyed and abused. 


Nothing Sodden About Him 

In nominating Judge Gaynor for Mayor, Mr. 
Sueparp said: “ Under any administration of his 
it would be impossible that government should be 
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dull or sodden or stupid or uninteresting.” In a 
single issue of the Hvening Post last week we 
noticed five different pieces about the Mayor, and 
it was not one of his most active days. Mr. 
Sueparp’s anticipations were warranted. The 
Mayor does keep things moving. Last week he 
squelched a rotten play very effectively. 


More About the Offices 

During a recent absence of Senator ALpricu 
from Washington, the Senate found itself, as one 
Senator expressed it, merely “marking time.” 
But it marked time to uncommonly good purpose. 
It took up a subject which, as this paper has 
several times insisted, has not lost its importance 
in practical politics—the subject, namely, of the 
oflices—and discussed it in a way to make it highly 
interesting... The debate being rather informal, 
things were said that might not have been said 
if Senators had been more on their guard; and 
if one reads between the lines—as one frequently 
must to get at the true inwardness of things that 
go into the Record—the whole discussion becomes 
more interesting still. 

Senator Bourne of Oregon started it with a 
speech in praise of the thorough and up-to-date 
Democracy of his State, and particularly of its 
system of primary elections, which gives the peo- 
ple so full a voice in the choice of all their of- 
ticials. At onee Senator Bacon of Georgia fol- 
lowed with a striking illustration of how little 
that is true of the great mass of the Federal 
offices. Pointing to a great map on the wall of 
the Senate Chamber, he indicated certain railroad 
lines which, running westward from Baltimore to 
Denver, and thence southward to El Paso, roughly 
mark off about one-third of the country. In that 
vast territory, he declared, there is not a Federal 
officer selected in obedience to the choice of the 
people among whom he is to serve. That territory 
is, of course, the South, and as the South adheres 
almost solidly to a party not dominant in the 
nation, our present usage—a usage followed by 
beth parties—permits its post-offices and its other 
Federal offices to be distributed as rewards for 
political services, rendered in national campaigns, 
to the party which has practically no strength 
there. That is not all. Not only are the people 
most concerned without voice in the matter, but 
so are their representatives in Congress. Who, 
then, does superintend the distribution? Accord- 
ing to the Senator, speaking more particularly of 
Georgia, “men elected by nobody, who represent 
nobody, who cculd not be elected, by any com- 
munity. in the State, are selected by the Federal 
authorities to determine who shall be the officers 
to serve that people in their local needs.” Later 
he explained that by “ Federal authorities ” he 
meant “a political manager,” “some one who had 
charge of the political affairs of a Presidential 
campaign.” That, of course, at present means Mr. 
Hircucock, the Postmaster-General, and the real 
though not the nominal head of the Republican 
National Committee. The men in the several 
Southern States who act under him are the so- 
called “ referees.” 





The Referee System 
The Senator may have put the ease a bit too 
T 
strongly. President Tarr has several times, in 


“making important appointments in the South, 


distinctly endeavored to please and serve the 
Southern people by naming representatives and 
acceptable men. So did his predecessor. But as 
regards the vast majority of Federal officers, what 
the Senator said is true; they are selected by what 
has come to be called “the referee system.” Re- 
publican Senators who entered the discussion 
agreed with -him both as to the facts and as to 
the wrong and unsoundness of the system. They 
merely pointed out that when the Democrats con- 
trol the government it is applied, not to the South, 
but to such: Northern States as find themselves 
without Democratic representation in Congress. 
But the number of such Northern States is small; 
and the Democrats hardly ever control the govern- 
ment... The usage is most wide-spread, and_ its 
effects most far-reaching, when things are as they 
are to-day, and as they usually are—with the Re- 
publicans in control, and practically the whole 
South in opposition. 

Tow far-reaching the effects of this usage really 
are the whole country would do well to consider; 
for the whole country, not the South alone, has 
good reason to be concerned. Said Senator Bacon: 

I have no doubt it is true, while in detail every 
office in that vast territory was not promised, that in 
practical effect it amounts to the same thing. 

Promised by whom, and to whom, and for what ? 
Promised by the manager of the successful can- 






































































































































didate for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent; promised to the various men now acting as 
“ referees” in the South, and through them to 
their machines and followings; promised in return 
for delegates sent to the Republican national con- 
vention. That in substance is the system; that is 
the way the thing works. . Two observations at 
once present themselves: Such a system of appoint- 
ments has, as Senator Bacon declares, no refer- 
ence whatever to the wishes of the people to be 
served; it has also no reference whatever to the 
good of the service. It is no wonder that Senator 
Carter of Montana promptly came into the debate 
with his plan to take the post-offices, the principal 
stake in this game, out of politics entirely, by de- 
priving the President of his nominal power of 
appointment, and putting them all under a di- 
rector of posts, with a regular scheme of promo- 
tions. 


Mr. Hitchcock’s Power 

We call the President’s power of appointment 
nominal because it is nominal. There are some 
59,000 post-offices in this country, and it is a sheer 
physical impossibility for any President, with all 
his other duties, to investigate for himself the ap- 
plications for a tithe of them. Of those of the 
lower grade, and of those in the railway division, 
a part are under the civil-service rules. Of the 
rest, more than half are regularly turned over to 
Senators and Representatives belonging to the 
party in power. But there remain a great number 
—-they must be nearly a third of all those in the 
Presidential class—to be disposed of by Mr. Hrrcu- 
cock and his referees. Mr. Hircucock, moreover, 
is not merely Postmaster-General. He is the 
political manager of the administration. Nothing 
within the entire range of the Federal appointing 
power seems to be entirely outside his jurisdiction. 
The political power which this young man now 
exercises is therefore enormous; so enormous that 
he must be reckoned a factor of the first importance 
in the political life of this country. On the way 
in which he exercises his power depends in large 
measure the composition of the next Republican 
national convention and its choice for the Presi- 
dency; for the Southern machines, which he con- 
trols, usually name nearly a third of the delegates 
to such conventions. He holds in his hands the 
ends of a thousand political wires, running to 
every part of the country. There is hardly a man 
or a cause in national polities that he cannot ma- 
terially help or hurt. And the country knows no 
more about Mr. Hircrncock’s own views and animus 
than it does about those of the obscurest postmaster 
under him! Mr. Hrremcock has never been sub- 
mitted to the country or any part of it for its 
approval. He is a product of the departmental 
life of Washington, D. C. 

For an instance of the possibilities of bureau- 
eracy in a democracy, Mr. Hitrcucock is, therefore, 
decidedly interesting—as -was his patron, Mr. 
Cortetyou, before him, It is not generally known, 
but it is a fact, that Mr. Hircncock, before he 
took charge of the Tarr becom, had actually made 
considerable headway toward securing the Southern 
delegations, through the machines, for CorrELyou 
himself. It was the discovery of that fact that 
brought down the big stick and caused Hitrcucock 
to be transferred from the Post-office Department 
to the Tarr headquarters, What is still more 
curious is that the very men who were concerned 
with Hitrcucock in organizing the CorTreLyou 
boom have nevertheless been preferred by the Tart 
administration, through Hrrcucock, to the original 
Tarr men of the South! This naturally suggests 
that the Southern machine is a Hircucock rather 
than a Tarr machine. But the main thing is that 
here, in the broad national field, we have to-day 
machine polities played on a seale that makes 
Tammany Hall look Lilliputian. 


And How He Uses It 

That Mr. Hrretscock has this power can hardly 
of itself be set down against him, as a thing for 
which he is blameworthy. If he did not have it, 
some other would. The responsibility for placing 
it in his hands rather than another’s is, of course, 
the President’s. But for the way he exercises it 
Mr. Hrrencock is himself responsible; and the 
country certainly has a right to know what he is 
doing with it. One thing, apparently, he is not 
doing: he is not using his control of appointments 
to carry out the President’s often expressed pur- 
pose and desire to purify and strengthen his party 
in the Southern States. He is not furthering the 
promising movement to build up the party in that 
quarter to the point where it might stand on its 
own feet—a consummation which would of itself 
render any such device as the “ referee system” 
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unnecessary. On the contrary, he is holding up 
the hands of men whose real intent is to keep the 
party small. He is showing disfavor to the men 
who stand for a progressive policy. He has stood 
by a referee, representing nothing but a machine, 
as against a duly elected Congressman, in matters 
of patronage. He has thus done what he could 
to perpetuate the Federal pie-counter as the con- 
trolling factor in Southern Republican politics; 
and he has not done what he could—for he could 
have done much—to carry out the most graceful 
and, on the whole, the most entirely commendable 
of all the policies of his chief. In at least one 
Southern State, where the party has already some 
strength and some representation at Washington, 
a movement has been started to fight this un- 
democratic system and practice by overthrowing 
and repudiating Mr. Hircucock’s referee and his 
servile following and putting in their places men 
who command the respect, not of the party merely, 
but of the State. The suecess of that movement 
would be a triumph for deceney and tend to bring 
in a new régime in national Republican politics, 
as well as in Southern polities. 


Asinine Foxiness 

The jackass is never more himself than when 
he starts in to play the fox. The proposal of 
Democrats in the Ilouse of Representatives to 
join Payne and Dauzett and Forpney, ultra- 
stand-patters, and vote down the appropriation 
for the tariff commission, is of a brillianey not 
to be matched by any creature but him of the 
long ears and the soulful voice. It is also of a 
nature to justify one’s faith in the traditional 
Democratic ability to do the wrong thing in any 
conceivable situation, The reasoning seems to be 
this: The appropriation is supported by the Re- 
publicans because it will help them out of their 
scrape; it will help them out of their scrape be- 
cause the country plainly demands it; therefore 
we will oppose it! low devilish sly! © What 
Machiavellian shrewdness! The only thing we 
ean think of that is at all comparable to it is that 
little trick of the ostrich when he pokes his head 
in the sand and at once becomes invisible. But 
on the whole we think that this time the jackass 
has the ostrich beat to a frazzle. 


Belligerent Mr. Brandeis 

Speaking of the decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court upholding the law limiting to ten hours the 
working-day of women “in any mechanical estab- 
lishment, factory, or laundry,” the Evening Post 
says: 

It is a special triumph for Mr. Louts D. BRANbs#Is, 
of Boston, who argued the case with unusual skill. 
Curiously enough, this is the same Mr. BRANDEIS 
whose conduct of the Pincuor side of the BALLINGER 
controversy 18 daily making friends tor Mr, BALLINGER 
and amazing the spectators. 

It is the same Mr. Branvets, but the conditions 
are very unlike. In Chicago he argued a question 
of law before jurists, and persuaded the court that 
it was necessary to the public welfare that the 
State should exercise its police power and restrict 
the freedom of contract in order to safeguard the 
health of women. Te had the facts, gathered by 
Miss GotpMARK, about the effect of overwork in 
factories upon the health of women and upon the 
health of the children that were born to them. 
Ife laid them before the court, and won. It was 
not a ease for fighting, but for clear statement and 
argument before dispassionate judges. 

But the inquiry in Washington has been a bitter 
fight from start to finish. Justly or not, Mr. 
Branbets and those whom he represents have be- 
lieved themselves to be up against commercial in- 
terests of enormous strength, working for their own 
pockets all the time, and willing to use any 
devious or violent means to win. Believing his 
client to be a martyr to an honest zeal for the 
protection of the people’s interests, he has fought 
for him boldly, respecting persons not at all, 
probing resolutely for facts that he wanted, meet- 
jug seoff with scoff .and snub with retort, putting 
everybody on trial before the people—Mr. Bat- 
Lincer, the President, the Attorney-General, the 
“ system,” the very members of the board that is 
sitting in the ease. That his methods have been 
wise we would not venture to say, nor yet that 
his cause is’as good or his suspicions as well 
founded as he thinks them, but at least he has 
put his back to the wall and refused to be either 
downed or smothered. Having taken the case, he 
had either to apologize or, fight, and he has not 
apologized. 

As for his making frierds for Mr. Batuincer, 
perhaps he has made some for him. Certainly he 
has inquired with due dligence who Mr. Bat- 
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LINGER’S friends are and tried to get tliem to stand 
up and be counted. And he has caused Mr. Bat- 
LINGER to relieve his mind with considerable free- 
dom at times, and that has been interesting. 

The inquiry has been a pretty sére trial, but we 
believe that in the end sufficient good will come 
of it to warrant its weary and acrimonious pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Branpris at least has done his best 
to make it thorough. 


Welcomed to Kentucky 

The news has reached Marse Henry Warrerson 
that Brother Ranpotete Hearst has ‘sued the 
Courier-Journal for libel for printing a report of 
Mayor Gaynor’s Publishers’-Dinner speech, and 
has also sued him personally for commenting 
on it. 

We seem to remember that Marse Henry’s 
predecessor in the editorship of the Courier- 
Journal, and his preceptor in newspapertng, was 
that illustrious Grorce D. Prentice who, getting 
notice from an adversary that he was coming to 
call him to account, gravely in his paper welcomed 
him “with bloody hands to a hospitable grave.” 
Not for nothing did Colonel Warrerson sit at the 
feet of such a master, THe is gentle with Brother 
Hearst, as befits the mildness of contemporary 
manners, but hearing that ITkarst proposes himself 
to come to Louisville and conduct the suits, he wel- 
comes him to’ Kentueky and promises to try and 
make his visit interesting. But Marse Ilenry 
says he has always understood. that he who goes 
to law must come into court with clean hands, 
and as an additional inducement to Brother 
IIearsrv to meet this requirement he declares and 
deposes that if Hearst will take the witness-stand 
and amswer under oath the questions put to him, 
the Courier-Journal will agree to pay him double 
the amount of any judgment he may get. 

It is a fine, sporting offer. Kentucky is still a 
hospitable State. 


Country-store Education 

Remarking how suitable it is that Unele Jor 
Cannon should write his autobiography, the Sun 
veminds folks that Uncle Jor’s boyhood was spent 
on the banks of the Wabash, that he never saw a 
railroad until he was sixteen, and that “ doing 
chores and selling plug tobacco, calico, and stick 
candy in a country store consumed the youth’s 
time until he was twenty.” 

What very different employments from those 
that the inventors and supervisors of our colleges 
plan for the young who have the advantage of 
their ministrations! And yet, in their way they 
were educational employments and very like those 
that had engaged AprataAm Lincoun about a 
quarter-century earlier. Doing chores and selling 
ealico in a country store give a clever boy a 
pretty good course in trading and in human rela- 
tions, and those are very valuable subjects. The 
college courses in human relations are appreciated 
and highly valued by »vur college authorities, but 
still more by the young gentlemen under treatment, 
who are prone to devote attention to them even 
at the cost of some neglect of the required seho- 
lastie exercises. Indeed, while the college au- 
thorities spend time and much money in providing 
opportunities for learning for the youth, it is much 
remarked—and indeed much complained—that the 
youth themselves give even too much of their at- 
tention to devising apparatus which will provide 
them with the opportunities of the country store. 
To that end they frame and administer extensive 
and complicated social apparatuses, and organize 
sport on an elaborate scale involving fiscal opera- 
tions that make the trading in stick candy and 
calico seem very trifling. We leave it to the pro- 
fessors of education to discuss whether this strong 
propensity of so many of the young to turn aside 
from book-learning to invent and improve country- 
store opportunities has its base in human perversity 
or on instinctive appreciation of actual values. 

Uncle Jor seems quite satisfied with the kind 
of education he had, and indeed with the kind 
of may it made of him. He says to the Yale 
News: “To a bright. young man who has any- 
thing in him, a college course is not necessarily 
fatal to success. That is my view of it.” It is 
one of the curious compensations of this queer 
human existence with which we all experiment 
that we get so attached to ourselves as we are, 
and so reconciled even to our defects. 


We Shall Know Presently 

At those obsequies will the Colonel ride a horse 
or go afoot, or how? And with whom? Every- 
body pants to know, but it is not manners to 
inquire. 











Logic as a Moral Agent 

No one is born to logic, more than he is born to 
virtue. We have painfully to learn the art in each 
ase; but some are born with an aptitude, and, in the 
former case as Well as the latter, that is worth cuil- 
tivating. Virtue is always desirable, as the gorse 
is always in blossom, but logic at the moment is out 
of vogue. Yet it too is a great good, worth a great 
premium and a long apprenticeship, if only as sub- 
sidiary to the other. Logic never made a life easier, 
but it makes it wiser, kinder, and far profounder. 
And beyond peradventure the life deep-rooted, high- 
reaching, the life which is lived not at the surface, 
but at the lower levels, is the life of blessedness. 
Vexations may fret the surface, and the storms. of 
desire and dislike and distress may lash it te a foam, 
but in the depths where the great currents of cause 
and effect flow recognized and resistless, and the un- 
utterable understandings, the vital passions, underlie 
all wanes and tides, there peace and power are one. 

Perhaps it is rash to say that no man ever found 
his life made easier by logic. There may be some in 
whom the calm of reason has so allayed and effaced 
the turbulence of what we wistfully call “ mere human 
nature,” that a man ean bear consequences without 
pain by remembering that he was the cause; support 
the rheumatism because he chose to lie on the dewy 
grass, and the poverty because he went out to buy 
copper at the wrong moment. That were to have 
equanimity and something more, A spirit so tempered 
and so cool is rarely found; more rarely is it loved. 
The world does not love pure reason—how, indeed, 
should the great, gross, overgrown world, with its 
rule-of-thumb, its rough-and-ready averages, love it? 
The world is just a big, absurd hobbledehoy, and hkes 
its own kind, the sort of Simple Simon that fishes for 
whales in a bucket and would buy pies without a 
penny. sop, when he invented the fable of “ Her- 
ecules and the Wagoner,” was depicting not what is, 
but what ought to be. Actually, we cannot doubt the 
yokel who plumped down in the mud beside his cart, 
stuck fast, and bellowed to Hercules, saw presently 
the god descending and the wagon high and dry. 
Esor was lying for the purpose of moral edification, 
as we all lie at times. It is perhaps no great sin, 
while we wince visibly, to say we do not mind, and 
it helps the other fellow to bear his proper pang more 
silently, or it saves. his regret and humiliation, if by 
chance he was the clumsy offender. 

The habit of lying, all the same, must not be suf- 
fered. It is as dangerous as all the other lazy and 
slothful pleasures, and more subtle, for it eats away 
not only loyalty and responsibility, but human kind- 
ness as well. When we don’t know a fact for our- 
selves we won't know a pain for another. The in- 
estimable worth of reason is precisely to impress on a 
man that what he shirks some one else must do, what 
he begins some one else must finish, for good or for 
ill. If he strikes a blow and runs, the man next him 
will get the recoil; but, on the other hand, if he 
plants an orchard his sons will gather apples. If he 
ever had a toothache, he should know how to meet 
his neighbor’s wry face and clipped speech; if he can 
tell a thoroughbred from a donkey, he should know 
what burdens to adjust and what speed to exact. 
Complete justice fulfils the law of kindness. A strict 
and humorous judgment of human nature would teach 
us all to demand no more than we know our own 
deserts to be, but to offer to another all that he claims. 
We should pass as fools for our pains, but we should 
be wonderfully JDeloved. We know our own strength, 
and can test it to the uttermost proof, lay on and 
spare not; but we know not another’s weakness. Let 
us be very gentle, lest unwittingly we break what we 
thotight to fortify. A bracing policy may too easily 
turn to cruelty; it is as bad to push one’s neighbors 
as to indulge oneself. What is the eternal rule of the 
Most Merciful? It is twofold, as a medal; without 
and within unlike, as a man. Give justly, that is to 
say, generously, in overflowing measure, heaped up 
and pressed down; but for your own life, if you would 
find it, you must lose it first. The paradox is not in 
the logic, that is sound as a bell, but in the applica- 
tion. It is not disputable, it is only hard. 

That is the way with all the vital paradoxes, with 
all the profound logic. It is not that you doubt it, 
but that you cannot do it. Perhaps the dilemma, that 
sharp-pronged instrument of two horns which so often 
seems but -a devil’s pitchfork, was invented not by a 
schoolmaster with a passion for neatness, but by a 
saint who knew how hard it is to do right unless you 
hope thereby to eseape a greater evil. We have let it 
fall into bad hands, to be sure. We have accepted 
the thief’s and the murderer’s argument and senti- 
mentalized him away. Because if he did not steal or 
kill, he would starve or be shot, and straightway go 
to hell. Therefore he sinned and shall go to hell 
ultimately. But what said the remorselessly reason- 
able Pharisee who once saw a miracle on. the king’s 
highway, in broad daylight? “ For to me to live is 
Christ, but to die is gain”—whatever happens, | shall 
fare the better; in effect, that is the eternal paradox 
of the mystic. He knows that all the apparent con- 
tradictions are but the obverse side of deeper truth. 

From least to greatest, the dilemma will serve every 
turn. Your inn is dirty and your innkeeper impudent, 
but you must take them good-temperedly or leave, and 
there is no other inn. You swallow your feelings, good 
reasonable soul that you are, and suppress your fine 
flow of epithet, to take.in good temper what you can- 
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not ‘leave. This logical device is a tool to every hand, 
a key to every lock. You cannot be Buddha and the 
Overman both; fortunately you need be neither. Has 
«a man the dinner of herbs? He has love therewith. 
Has he hatred on the right hand and on the left? Yet 
he has the stalled ox, and even in a palace life maybe 
lived well. If we cannot speculate we can usually 
act, and when we cannot act we speculate the more 
freely. The light-minded will be light-hearted, and 
great sorrows come only out of great joys. When we 
see how and what we have paid, and reckon up our 
life, we call it cheap at the price. Workers give serv- 
ice to buy love; others give tenderness in return for 
labor; yet more purchase wisdom with measureless 
pain. Would the first acquiesce in ease with loneli- 
ness, or the next in competence, or the third in crass 
stupidity? Between two fixed alternatives, we can all 
choose what we will be and have. We must so choose. 
If we have chosen, how can we complain? 

We are a long way toward reconciliation when we 
perceive that in this mismatched world the incon- 
gruities are the only logical thing. Man thinks, but 
he also feels; he grows, but he never grows all around 
at once, therefore he is lopsided. Thus it comes that 
theory and practice never keep pace. ‘They go to- 
gether like glove and hand, but rarely are they found 
together. The judge breaks laws, the curate gets into 
mischief, the doctor has an apoplexy. Burglars the 
while are tender husbands, criminals are connoisseurs 
of art, notorious evil-livers come out good citizens. 
For this let us be thankful, and most of all that every 
one is a little better than he believes. ‘The average 
man is afraid of his potential saintship, and keeps his 
profession well below his practice. The average woman 
is afraid of a traitor in the citadel, nails her flag to 
the mast, and promises more than humanity can per- 
form. Truly this is sad—but stay! At last it all 
works out to the good, to the bringing in of the 
kingdom. We can count on some to go beyond their 
bond, and on some one to keep the standard up. Even 
those poor beggars that do not the good they see, that 
follow the evil they would not, even they, when lov- 
ing the unattainable good, abhorring the inexorable 
evil, with a passion HO’ just man has ever dreamt of, 
serve the laboring world more strongiy and more 
warmly than they deem. So this logic that lies at 
the very root of us lightens heaven and hell, makes a 
man strict with himself, merciful with his fellows, 
and patient and of good cheer whatever befalls. And, 
as nothing else can, it makes a man master of the 
event. 





Correspondence 
WOULD FIGHT FOR SILVER SOMETIME, MAYBE 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The facts do not justify the admirers of Mr. 
Bryan in ascribing to him the idea of free silver. It 
was really the policy of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the silver States, under the leadership of 
Stewart of Nevada. The eloquence and the winning 
personality of Mr. Bryan have blinded many men to 
the cruel truth that he was and is ineapable of 
original thought. He possesses neither analysis nor 
synthesis, and his one great gift is his faculty of 
facile adaptation. The cause of free silver was lost 
before he became its acknowledged champion, but he 
did not realize the fact because his mental outfit did 
not enable him to analyze the situation. He supposed 
that free silver failed with Stewart because of the 
latter’s shortcomings of manner, temper, and faculty 
of presentation, but that, with himself as a leader, it 
was bound to sweep the United States. He appre- 
hended correctly the popular feeling against Cleve- 
land among the Democracy, but he supposed that it 
was because he was a gold-bug. As a matter of fact, 
Democrats disliked Cleveland because he showed sub- 
servience to the banking interests. Yet, when the 
banks threw their whole strength in favor of the 
maintenance of gold as the standard of value, they 
acted with honor in obedience to a sense of their 
duties to their depositors. “But they did not com- 
prehend that, in the general interests of society, silver 
must. be maintained as the money of currency just as 
unshrinkingly as gold must be maintained as the 
money of account. For the latter bimetalism is a 
mistake, and we all recognize it. But for money of 
currency silver must be the standard, and gold only 
an auxiliary. 

Is not this a question to be decided by the Treasury 
Department by full discussion among experts and 
officials? It is too purely technical for politicians, who 
are apt to see only what will serve “the party” in 
every matter that comes before them for debaté. At 
the present moment what is wanted is a readjustment 
of the ratio between the two metals and ofthe mint 
rates for gold and silver. It will probably be found 
upon examination that there was a change in the ratio 
from 15 to 15% in 1851, the fact being marked by 
arrow heads on each side of the date for subsidiary 
coins. Perhaps it was at that time that the mint rate 
for an ounce of silver was fixed at $1.29, because, 
reasoning from deduction, it would seem an attempt 
to draw silver to the United States, being an advance 
of nine cents on the price of the British mint. This 
was no doubt a sensible move at the time, but became 
unnecessary when, from the Comstock Lode, silver 
poured forth in ever-increasing streams. We are now 
the greatest silver-producing nation. but for years 
we have sold our silver to the world at large, but 
chiefly to England at the fiat rate made by the English 
Privy Council whenever due bills are drawn on India, 
which is three times every month. It is in the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to right the grave 
wrong which the country is sustaining, by fixing the 
mint price for this country and paying it. What that 
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price shall be is for experts to determine, but it cer- 
tainly will not be $1.29 per ounce. It may be 
that one dollar is the truest price that can be 
found, but this is a matter for discussion by ex- 
perts. Whatever the price may be, thirteen times 
(according to the sea-water ratio) will give the 
price of an ounce of gold. 

One of the objections against silver is the loss 
by abrasion because of its softness. ‘This is true, 
but it need not be, because the addition of one per 
cent. of antimony will give the necessary hardness. 
Our formula is that silver purchased for mint pur- 
poses must be 990 parts fine out of a thousand. To 
make it harder 90 parts of silver are subtracted, and 
replaced by an equal amount of copper. But copper 
is itself a soft metal, and that this formula does not 
protect our silver coins from loss by abrasion can 
easily be ascertained by examining a few quarters and 
dimes. If the formula was 90 per cent. silver, 9 per 
cent. copper, and 1 per cent. antimony, there would 
be a marked decrease of abrasion. ‘That copper is too 
soft is proved by the Lincoln cents, which are. de- 
teriorating with remarkable rapidity. Nothing like it 
was ever known in the history of American numismat- 
ics. The subject of abrasion is a sore one with our 
Treasury Department because it has to bear the loss, 
no inconsiderable one when we consider the enormous 
population of the United States and the sea of sub- 
sidiary coins that has to be sent out periodically. 

If any one will take thought it will be clear that 
the free coinage of silver at any ratio would not help 
the situation. Under a free-coinage dispensation the 
silver-mines would send their silver 990 parts fine to 
the different mints of the country and would receive 
in exchange coined dollars, weight for weight, the ex- 
pense of minting being paid by the seignorage. This 
is the subtraction of 90 parts of silver and the 
addition of 90 parts of copper. Under this system 
the grave underiying question of the real genuine price 
of an ounce of silver is not mooted. We are face to 
face with the necessity of opposing a finance policy 
of our own to the finance policy of England, which 
many persons honestly believe to be malignantly hos- 
tile to our own. It is a question which involves many 
things, and may invoive a war. If the Republican 
officials under President Taft dare not undergo the 
peril, then it will be for the Democracy to assume the 
responsibility, or at least present the facts to the 
nation at the next Presidential election, and leave it 
to the voters. If those who lead the Democracy mean 
business they must not be mealy mouthed. They must 
openly advocate the sale of the Philippine Islands 
to the Japanese, not only as a measure desirable in 
itself, but also as a necessary consequence of the in- 
tention to make war upon England. With the sturdy 
Japs as our allies in the Pacific and with France, 
Germany, and the United States acting together in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, our position would be so 
strong that Great Britain would decline the contest, 
and, by yielding gracefully, end a situation that is 
becoming intolerable. 

Before God it is my firm conviction that such a 
policy would raise America to the highest pitch of 
true greatness, for this consists in usefulness to the 
world. That is why we regard the French Revolution 
and the first Napoleon with such high approval. We 
must give to the dollar its true plaee, and make it the 
universal money of currency, at least for this hemi- 
sphere. France has made the five-frane piece the uni- 
versal currency of the Mediterranean, for the _ five- 
lira piece of Italy is the same thing. For this cause, 
and also for its great beauty, let us borrow from our 
good friends of France the design of Liberty, Kquality, 
and Fraternity on the obverse of the five-frane pieces 
of the First Republic. We mean in all candor the 
things which those words imply, and we wish to be 
a sister republic to all the greater republics of North 
and South America, and a mother republic to the 
weaker. , am; siz, 

EpwarD RubpoLr GARCZYNSKI. 


MANILA’S CARNIVAL WAS A SUCCESS 
Batanoas, P. I.. March 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As the’ Manila carnival is now over and was 
a howling success, so they say, P 20,000 to the good—I 
am taking the liberty to say the following concerning 
it. Nearly the entire Philippine Division of the army, 
including all quartermaster employees, such as team- 


‘sters, packers, ete., were concentrated in Manila 


during the carnival from January 20th to March 2d. 
Arranged naturally, of course, to draw two months’ 
pay. This was for the army maneuvres. They had 
the maneuvres, all right, but it was arranged that the 
army would be in Manila and be paid twice. You 
should hear what some army man has to say about the 
carnival, maneeuvres, ete. 

I guess if I was in Manila and had pull enough I 
would try to get the whole army there to make the 
carnival a success, but being in the provinces .I 
naturally had a kick coming. 

The carnival will be a success every year, if it can 
be arranged to have maneuvres each time for a couple 
of months and concentrate the Philippine Division 
there during the carnival. 

It seems to be the opinion that Manila is about 
all of the Philippine Islands, and it seems to be the 
object to develop Manila at the expense of the army. 

I am, sir, L. R. 


HE EARNS HIS PAY 
Wakertetp, R. I., May 3, roo. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Does the Constitution impose on our President 
any duties other than running about the country, 
making speeches with a view to propping up his party, 
and attending baseball games? If it does not, are we 
not paying rather dearly for our whistle, taking into 
consideration his present salary? Could not a cheaper 
man perform these functions equally satisfactorily? 

I am, sir, JOSEPH Kerr. 


We don’t object to the ball games. Remember the 
late President took daily recreation.—Ep1rTor. 





—— ——— 
































great vessel starting down the ways, Miss Elizabeth L. Fleming, of Jacksonville, daughter of the late Gov- 
her bows dripping with the champagne ernor of Florida, the battleship’s sponsor. She stands with the roses, 
with which Miss Fleming christened her and on her left is the present Governor of Florida, Mr. Gilchrist 
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The battleship on the ways waiting for the christening ceremony Knocking away the stays in order to release the ship from the ways 

















The “ Fierida,” launched and afloat, being picked up by tugs in mid-stream 


“+, CHRISTEN THEE FLORIDA!” 


THE BATTLESHIP “ FLORIDA,” THE NEWEST AMERICAN “ DREADNOUGHT,” WHICH WAS LAUNCHED RECENTLY At’ THE NEW YORK NAVY-YARD, IS UNCLE SAM’S FOURTH 

BIG-GUN SHIP TO TAKE THE WATER. THE OTHERS ARE HER SISTER SHIP, THE “ UTAH,” WHICH WAS LAUNCHED IN MARCH, AND THE “ NORTIHL DAKOTA AND _— 

** DELAWARE,” ALREADY IN COMMISSION. THE “ FLORIDA” WILL CARRY TEN 12-INCH GUNS. SHE REPRESENTS THE MOST POWERFUL TYPE OF WAR-VESSEL IN 
THE AMERICAN NAVY 
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THE FRIGID AUSTERITIES WHICH ENROBE THE 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

S between the choice of an associate 
justiceship on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
APS) and the Presidency, there is miuch 
(7 to be said for the court. When a 
man, trained as a lawyer, and in 
B) the prime of his strength and his 
& powers, walking down life’s high- 
way, comes to a point where the 
road forks and the sign-posts read, on one hand, “ To 
the White House,” and on the other, “ To the Supreme 
Bench,” he may well pause and consider that the fates 
who guide men’s destinies have been good to him. 
Few men come to the forks in the road where these 
two sign-posts stand. Yet within two years it has 
fallen to the lot of William Howard Taft, of Ohio, and 
Charles Evans Hughes, of New York, to determine 
which of the two roads they would travel. Mr. Taft, 
reluctantly and with many misgivings, set foot down 
the highway that led to the White House. Mr. Hughes 
has taken the other fork. 

Mr. Taft will be the last man to 
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By Edward G. Lowry 


fects and weaknesses. Living here without a proper 
perspective, the tendency is to axaggerate the little 
bits of cowardice, the indirect purposes and motives 
and the reprehensible favoritism to special interests 
which from time to time become manifest, and not to 
see and remember that at the core both branches of the 
national legislature are essentially sound. 

One even comes in time to view the Presidency with- 
out illusions. Behind all the hurrah and the clamor 
is a greatly overworked human being like ourselves sub- 
ject to the temptations and perils and trials that beset 
all of us, whether we be eighteen-dollar-a-week book- 
keepers in grain and feed stores or directors of great 
enterprises involving millions of capital. It has_be- 
come quite the fashion in recent years to criticise our 
Presidents in much the same tone and language and 
on the same plane of thought as were formerly re- 
served for “ boodle ” aldermen and creatures of munici- 
pal polities like Devery and Croker and Butler and 
Rueff and Brayton and “ Hinky Dink ” McKenna and 
* Bathhouse John” Coughlin, and others of that 
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but care was taken that the new carpet should be of 
precisely the same pattern and texture as the old one, 
so as not to offend the eyes of the justices with any- 
thing they had not been accustomed to seeing. The old 
furniture in the court-room and in the robing-room 
and conference-room of the justices has been in use 
almost since the court established itself at Washing- 
ton. From time to time it is upholstered anew, but 
#lways with the same fabrics and the same patterns 
originally used. 

Only three innovations are recalled that have been 
acquiesced in by the court. The justices formerly sat 
on a level with the lawyers who argued before them. 
The long straight desk behind which they sat had 
snuff-boxes let into it opposite each justice. It is the 
tradition that one day when Henry Clay was arguing 
a case before the court one of the justices leaned over 
during a pause in the argument and refreshed him- 
self with a pinch of snuff. Mr. Clay, the story goes, 
followed the judicial example, and with a murmured 
word of thanks reached over the bench and took a 
pinch from the same box as_ the 
justice who had just used it. The 
court was horrified and aghast at this 





say that the Governor of New York 
has not taken the happier course. 
The President of the United States 
is the only man living to-day who 
twice refused a seat on the Supreme 
Court bench. He chose the harder, 
the rougher, and the thornier path. 
The end of the White House road is 
thrice, even quadruply, ringed about 
with unfriendly persons. They throw 
stones and shoot poisoned arrows. 
They keep up a continual outery of 
criticism and of objection. A man 
who is thin-skinned when he enters 
the White House is thick-skinned 
when he leaves it. No President 
escapes the continuous shower of 
barbed darts. 

At the ending of the other road is 
the most peaceful haven’ that this 
troubled world affords. Having once 
reached it, the traveller lives in a 
serene, untroubled air.. He is as im- 
mune from criticism as from punish- 
ment for his actions. He is beyond 
the reach of all mankind; subject 
only to the laws of God and the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. There 
he may dwell until gathered to his 
fathers, for though after a certain 
specified period he may, if he so de- 
sires, retire on full pay, there is no 
mandatory requirement that he shall 
ever give over the work John Mar- 
shall began, that of interpreting the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Hughes has come to his ulti- 
mate goal rather abruptly, for it is 
to be confidently assumed that he will 
spend the remainder of his days on 
the Bench. In the beginning of things 
John Jay surrendered the Chiet- 
Justiceship to become Governor of 
the State of New York, but that was 
before the importance of the court 
and the great part it was to play was 
recognized. From the sordid, fetid, 











easy-going proceeding. It hesitated 
to discipline Mr. Clay for his au- 
dacity. but it immediately resolved 
to elevate the bench upon which it 
sat to such a position that a repeti- 
tion of such a grave offence against 
its dignity would be impossible, 

A second change concerned the 
lunching arrangements of the court. 
ft was formerly the practice for the 
court to sit from twelve noon until 
four o’clock P.M. continuously on each 
day that it was in session. From 
time to time as the afternoon pro- 
gressed, the justices, one or two at a 
time, would slip out of their seats 
snatch a bite of luncheon, and return. 
Sometimes as many as four or five 
of them would be off the bench at 
once. They usually had __ their 
luncheon brought to them by their 
messengers and ate it in the little 
eurtained recess behind the bench, 
and as the argument proceeded there 
could be plainly heard in the court- 
room the clink of knife and fork on 
plate, and what O. Henry has called, 
“the crash of dishes on the American 
plan.” 

One day a lawyer pleading a case 
made bold to enter a protest. He 
most solemnly inquired if he could 
count upon the continuous and un- 
divided attention of even one justice 
to the threads of his argument. ‘“ The 
personnel of the court has been twice 
entirely changed on me since I be- 
gan,” he said, plaintively. The court 
deigned no response, but on the fol- 
lowing Monday it was announced 
from the bench that a luncheon re- 
cess thereafter would be taken each 
day from two until half-past two 
o’clock, and that the court would sit 
until half-past four o’clock each 
afternoon. The third innovation ac- 
cepted by the court has been an un- 








and corrupt atmosphere of one 
of the wickedest State capitals, to 
the serene altitude of the Supreme 
Court is a dizzying change. From 
the chair of a reform Governor bat- 
tling against heavy odds with a 
squalid set of discredited politicians 
to the guarded fastnesses of the Supreme Court con- 
ference-room will be a change that should be most 
grateful to Mr. Hughes. 

The life of a justice on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States comes as near being an 
ideal way to spend one’s allotted span of years on this 
sphere as is permitted in this sadly ordered world. 
If he be properly selected the justice loves his work. 
What he has to do affords him the chief pleasure of 
his days. He has the consciousness that it is im- 
portant work; that as he decides will affect for good 
or ill not only men now living, but in many instances, 
the unborn sons of men. Inherent in a seat on the 
gench are great powers and grave responsibilities, 
which may be exercised in absolute detachment from 


all worldly interests and without fear, favor, or hope: 


of reward. The Justice is far removed from daily 
temptation, from importunities and pleadings from the 
demands and exactions of friendships, and from all 
the little intimate things that swerve the cold pro- 
cesses: of reason in the forming of the average man’s 
judgments. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the only 
institution of our government with which long and 
close contact and acquaintance do not breed fa- 
miliarity or an easy contempt. Persons much about 
the Capitol here at Washington come quickly, too 
quickly in most instances, to view the daily life and 
processes of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate with a full and keen appreciation of their de- 
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The austere chamber in the Capitol at Washington 
where the United States Supreme Court sits 


breed. This practice has not added to the delights of 
the Presidency. and it is to be greatly feared that it 
has considerably lowered the dignity and honor. in 
which the office should be held in the publie mind. 

However long and intimately one may be in contact 
with the Supreme Court, it always éxacts an involun- 
tary trembling of the knees as a mark of respect. It 
is of record that one lawyer at least fainted out of 
sheer fright when he arose for the first time to ad- 
dress the court. Lawyers who have hid much Su- 
preme Court practice have told me that they have 
never got over their awe of the court, and that they 
never rise to address it without a little attack of 
“stage fright ” and much inward quaking. The court 
has long, ancient, honorable, and high traditions, and 
its members do their best to sustain them. Where 
men appointed to the court have not been able to live 
up to the high mental standards set by some of their 
predecessors, they have at least been able to insist 
upon and demand rigid conformation to the forms 
and practices established by the court to maintain its 
dignity. 

The court abhors novelties and changes. To this 
day freshly cut quill pens are laid out on the tables 
reserved for the lawyers in the court-room. For years 
the court-room needed a new carpet, and continued to 
need it until the old one had almost resolved itself 
into its constituent threads on the floor, but the 
justices held back. Finally a new one was put down 
while the court was away on its long summer recess, 
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written and unannounced revocation 
of the old rule forbidding any person 
to write or take notes in the presence 
of the court. Representatives of the 
press and others interested in the de- 
cisions of the court are now per- 
mitted to take notes on the decisions: as they are 
handed down. 

When Governor Hughes comes here to take his place 
on the Bench he will find that he has inherited a 
“body servant.” He will be not the least of Mr. 
Hughes’s troubles. He and his fellows are carried 
on the pay-rolls of the court as messengers, but they 
have never been known as anything but body-servants. 
The office seems to be hereditary, for some of the men 
now serving were preceded by their fathers. They are 
all negroes, of course, and they know the forms and 
traditions of the court to the last fine point. Under 
the guise of serving they rule the private life of the 
justices with the iron authority and discipline that 
persons in the South have been long familiar with 
in old family servitors. Mr. Justice Woods, who was 
appointed to the bench by President Garfield, is re- 
ported to have said soon after he took his place on 
the court: 

“My body-servant is the most annoying thing I 
have experienced. The fellow is the first man I see 
in the morning and the last man I see at night. He 
forces his way into my bedroom in the morning and 
orders me down to breakfast, and then. asks what I 
will have for breakfast, taking my order himself to 
the cook. I cannot get rid of him in any way. He 
haunts me all the time. I try to think of places to 
send him, but he is back again as quick as lightning. 
That fellow will be the death of me. I have this 
(Continued on page 34) 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE ANALYSIS 





Ot> GH HERE is no greater privilege than 
G5 the opportunity to serve.” Thus, I 
J I think, would Governor Hughes sum 
Say Up his three years’ work at Albany. 
pe He went there in January, 1907, 
(Go 

—— 






taking with him not a programme, 
but a principle: the determination 
to do what was right and fair in 
‘a right and fair way. Where those 
with whom he worked held the same standard, he 
found no insuperable difficulties. The real obstacle 
lay in those who had their claws in the body politic 
and were unwilling to withdraw them. 

Governor Hughes has done some things which have 
aroused strong opposition. He has done many things 
which have won wide approval. Following his funda- 
mental principle in endless smal] matters of adminis- 
tration and detail, he has set up a standard which 
his suecessors will find it hard to reach, impossible to 
ignore. He has created an atmosphere in which the 
publie good can grow and flourish. He has made him- 
self one of the three or four most conspicuous men in 
the United States, one to whom all parties alike look 
for strong and public-spirited action. 

Let me try to draw a sketch of Governor Hughes in 
his capital. In that capital, he is the constitutional 
head of a realm as large as England, with a popula- 
tion equal to England’s during the Napoleonie wars. 
His government, concentrated in the huge granite pile 
on the hill of Albany, has a budget of forty or fifty 
millions. From the upper windows there is a magnifi- 
cent view, northward toward the Adirondacks and the 
long silver lakes; westward through the hilly Mohawk 
country, southward down the valley of the Hudson 
like a ribbon of gray silk. The Governor of New 
York is commander-in-chief of an army of fifteen 
thousand men—cavalry, infantry, and artillery; one 
might, perhaps, expect to appreach him through double 
lines of gorgeous uniforms. In reality, not the least 
particle of pomp or circumstance: “ Take the elevator, 
second floor, end of the corridor to the right.” <A 
striking contrast to the court of some German prince- 
ling of a few square miles. 

The more public part of his work the Governor ear- 
ries on in the Executive Chamber, a huge baronial 
hall carpeted in old-rose, its panelled walls covered 
with fine portraits: George Washington, General 
Lafayette, rugged old Governor Clinton; men of the 
middle ages like William H. Seward; modern masters, 
such as the “ Kraushaar ” Roosevelt, looking tremen- 
dously concentrated and determined; and, just under 
the ceiling, a row of lesser dignitaries. 

The big hall looks almost empty with that vast 
stretch of old-rose carpet. There are three broad 
writing-tables near the south windows, with a seore 
of leather armehairs along the walls. That makes 
the total. In a swivel chair, his back to the centre 
writing-table, sits Governor Hughes, a Viking in a 
frock-coat, talking to a delegation who sit with their 
backs to the shaded windows. Leaning toward them, 
the Governor is explaining some knotty point, em- 
phatically, quietly, effectively. In a dozen of the arm- 
chairs round the walls are other good gentlemen in 
black, waiting to talk with the Governor; mediating 
between them moves the Governor’s military secre- 
tary, Colonel Treadwell, sympathetic, tactful, not 
wearing the uniform one half expected, but in a busi- 
ness suit. The Governor laughed over some joke with 
his delegation. A moment later he said, * That is 
perfectly simple! I’ll tell you just how to meet it!” 
Then, a few minutes later, when the military secre- 
tary had conducted these gentlemen courteously out, 
and led a new group to the chairs by the windows, the 
spokesman of the neweomers said, ‘“ We have brought 
you a rather complicated proposition, Governor!” To 
which Mr. Hughes enconragingly replied, ‘“ Gentle- 
men, IT am here te listen to complicated propositions.” 

From these talking or waiting delegations one got 
the general impression of the correspondence column 
of a newspaper: some enthusiasts, a sprinkling of 
cranks, men with genuine grievances, a few with pro- 
posals of lasting value. Much precious time must go 
in this way, often hours at a stretch; yet this direct 
hearing of all is a valuable safety valve, a genuine 
guarantee,and symbol of the publie good. 

The more technical part of the Governor’s work is 
done in an inner office, seamed with cases of law- 
books, with a few fine photos on the walls, Chillon and 
a corner of the lake; a Corot; and, in the outer office, 
the Taj Mahal, the Roman Forum, Turner’s Old 
Temeraire. On the mantelpiece are rows of carefully 
sorted and folded papers; on the desk more papers; 
in the glass cases on the walls still more papers, with 
letter-files, boxes, books, all speaking of order, sys- 
tem, industry, a clear and effective -mind. 

Governor Hughes is a constitutional ruler. He 
governs with the help of a parliament of two Houses, 
one of which has recently been blinking in the unex- 
pected blaze of the limelight. So capacious is the 
Capitol at Albany, that both Houses of parliament are 
quite comfortably stowed away on upper floors 6f the 
one big gray building, where we have already found 
the Executive offices. So much room is there, that 
one even needs explicit directions to find them. 

To say that Governor Hughes has a Senate of fifty- 
one members is, perhaps, to suggest a closeness of 
relation between the two floors of the Capitol build- 
ing which does not really exist. At any rate, the 
Senate is there, at the west side of the third floor. 
One is struck by the extreme luxury of its fittings. It 
was evidently designed to fit the dignity of the State, 
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OF THE NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF AN HONEST STATESMAN 


By Charles Johnston 


rather than the salaries of the Senators, with their 
lean fifteen hundred a year. One looks at those costly 
mahogany desks, the huge red armehairs, the walls of 
onyx, the Gothie ceiling, and wonders at the incon- 
gruity. Yet there is nothing in the aspect of our 
Senators to suggest penury. They look sleek and well- 
to-do. In general, they have the air of successful 
lawyers, who have grown stout through long pros- 
perity. 

I happened to go into the Chamber a few minutes 
before eleven, when the session begins. I was struck 
by the fact that a great many Senators were smoking 
on the floor of the Chamber. One of the boy attend- 
ants lit a cigarette and pulled away. A person in the 
stranger’s gallery followed suit, without rebuke. 
Though the big windows were full of light, the shades 
were drawn and the electrie lights were burning. 
With that and the smoking, one got the feeling that 
the State Senate needed, above all things, a good air- 
ing; that, and the letting in of light. Then came an 
episode of the famous 
trial when a Senator 


ing the Governor’s forthcoming bill? it was really 
a better bill than the Senator realized; and mean- 
while the Governor would think over the qualifications 
of the Senator’s friend. 

Often the matter was simpler still. Where the 
party boss was really paramount, as happened in the 
“good old times,” he had both Governor and -legis- 
lators in his pocket. In such a case, there was no 
bidding or bargaining. The boss simply sent his 
orders, and the two branches of the government con- 
curred, 

Mr. Hughes first made contact with the Legislature 
over the great question of the Public Service Commis 
sion. That part of his work he had already thought 
out, and clearly defined in his own mind. In part it 
had been suggested to him by the gas investigation, 
which first made him a notable figure in the public 
mind. So he came to Albany with a completed plan. 

Governor Hughes was inaugurated on January 1, 
1907. On the following day he sent his first message 





under charges, who 
looked sleek, boréd, and 
mildly deprecatory, pro- 
tested that he could not 
remember the source of 
payments he had made 
to his bank, amounting 
to twice his annual 
salary as_ Senator, 
though these payments 
—curiously enough, all 
in bills — had ‘been 
made within the year. 
Amnesia seemed to be 
extraordinarily preva- 
lent. 

From the Lower 
House of the Governor's 
parliament, at the other 
side of the Capitol 
building, one got a 
similar impression, 
with slight modifica- 
tions. The men in 
general looked less well- 
to-do, and, perhaps, 
more effective and in 
earnest. They looked 
like a_ gathering of 
average American busi- 
ness men, many evi- 
dently from the coun- 
try towns, a few gor- 
geous in frock-coats and 
silk hats, a few adorned 
with traditional whis- 
kers. The subject of 
debate seemed to be the 
question of increased 
pensions for the police, 
or some such matter. 

Here, then, is the 
Legislature, the parlia- 
ment of two Houses, 
with which the Govern- 
or had to establish 
working relations. Here 
was the first objective 
for sound principle, for 
doing the right and 
fair thing in the right 
and fair way. In the 
“good old times” a 
Governor who had cer- 
tain measures which he 














wished to pass through 
the Legislature went at 
it in a perfectly well- 
understood way. He 
sent for this or the 
other Senator or Assemblyman, and asked him to 
support the forthcoming bill. The Senator, perhaps, 
shook his head; he could not see his way clear to 
giving his support. The Governor asked him why. 
The Senator took refuge in generalities, knowing, of 
course, that this was only the first round of the 
game. Whereupon, the Governor changed the sub- 
ject. Perhaps he said that there was a certain friend 
of the Senator’s, a man from the Senator’s home 
town who’ held a position at so much a year, subject 
to removal by the Governor. And it happened that 
the Governor had quite recently been urged to turn 
this man down and give the place to another man, 
who happened to be a political enemy of the Senator’s; 
and he was thinking the matter over. 

The Senator, recognizing that the bidding had be- 
gun, replied: that he could see the Governor’s diffi- 
culty, and ‘sympathize with it. And this reminded 
him of another matter: he had a friend, a very good 
man, whom he wished to propose for the Governor’s 
consideration, with reference to a certain appoint- 
ive place; really an excellent man. The Governor, 
perhaps, knew a better. But he was willing to con- 
sider the suggestion, of course tentatively at first. 
He promised to think the matter over. The Senator 
thanked him. Then the Governor returned to the 
main point. Could he not persuade his friend the 
Senator—and at this point there was an exchange of 
Habanas—to reconsider the little matter of support- 
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Governor Hughes at his desk in the Capitol at Albany—a “ Viking in a frock-coat” 


to the Legislature, and this message clearly outlined 
the Publie Service Commission proposal. There were 
{wo commissions in existence: A Railroad Commis 
sion of five members, the cost of which was borne by 
the railroads, and whose power was limited to 
making recommendations which the State Attorney 
General might or might not follow. There was also 
a commission of gas and electricity. Governor 
Hughes suggested, first, that the two commissions 
should be merged in one; second, that the cost 
should be borne by the State, not the railroads; and, 
third, that the commission should have power to act, 
and not merely to recommend. 

In our State, as in our Federal, government, there 
is a curious hitch. ‘Though the President, or the 
Governor, is expected to further legislation, there is 
no direct way for him to introduce bills to the Legis 
lature. He can only ask a friend to stand sponsor 
to his bill as a favor; or, as in the “ good old times,” 
get his bill introduced as the result of a dicker. 

Governor Hughes did not enter on a dicker. As a 
result, for four months his proposal was practically 
at a standstill. Bored and deprecatory gentlemen 
in the Senate, and the hustling business men of the 
Lower House probably thought within themselves 
that they saw exactly how to deal with a Governor 
who would not play the game in the good old 
way—the way that was familiar to them. They would 
rest on their oars. They would do nothing at all. 











Then Governor Hughes showed them “a more ex- 
cellent way.” He went behind the elected legislators 
to the men who elected them. He brought the public 
interest before the public, and asked the public to 
decide what it wished to be done. 

In speeches before the Utica Chamber of Commerce, 
before the Glens Falls Club, before the Chambers of 
Commerce at Buffalo and Elmira, he made clear 
exactly what he meant by a Publie Service Commis- 
sion, and exactly why he recommended it. 

Just as Governor Hughes practically made his own 
vanvass in the fall of 1906, so in the late spring of 
1907 he made his own campaign throughout the State 
on behalf of the Public Service Commission bill. The 
result of that campaign we all know, as well as some- 
thing of the effective work of the commission which he 
appointed after the bill became a law. 

The next vital matter in Governor Hughes’s ad- 
ministration was the veto, on June 11, 1907, of the 
two-cents-a-mile railroad bill. And Governor Hughes 
was able to veto this bill, and justified in vetoing it, 
precisely because he had won the fight for the Public 
Service Commission, in his great campaign of educa- 
tion throughout the State. 

Condemning the two-cent bill, and unconsciously 
imitating the eloquence of St. Paul, Governor Hughes 
said: “I deem it most important that the policy of 
dealing with matters of this sort arbitrarily, by legis- 

















Championing the race-track amendment 


lative rule of general application without reference to 
the demands of justice in particular cases, should be 
condemned. . . 

“There is a better way. It has already been pointed 
out in the legislation of this State. Where a matter 
requires investigation in order that a just result may 
be reached, the obvious course is to create a body 
which can investigate with expert assistance, as sum- 
marily as possible, and which shall have adequate 
power to make appropriate orders. -Such a body has 
been created in this State through the Publie Service 
Commissions law recently enacted. Provision is made 
for inquiry into matters of freight rates and passenger 
fares and for the fixing of such rates as shall be found 
just and reasonable. If a passenger rate of two cents 
a mile is just and reasonable it can be fixed. If it is 
not just and reasonable it should not be fixed.” 

I have dwelt at some length on this matter; because 
we have here the solution, by one of our foremost 
men, of the greatest political question of our time: 
how to profit by the economy of combination, while 
preserving the freedom of the people. The solution of 
Governor Hughes stands in the centre, with the policy 
of State ownership of combinations on the one side, 
and the policy of the State destruction of combinations 
on the other. 

Of the anti-betting law, with its proposed extension, 
it is not necessary to say much. Like the kindred ques- 
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tion of prohibition, this is a matter on which there 
may be much honest difference of opinion, 

Two other matters connected with the work of 
Governor Hughes deserve our best attention. The first 
is his atitude toward the powérs of his own office. 
The second is his stand on the great question of 
primaries and direct nominations. And both these 
questions are of vital importance, precisely because 
they go to the root of good government in a genuine 
democracy; they strike out fundamental principles in 
matters of the utmost moment for the men of our 
time. 

First as regards Governor Hughes’s attitude toward 
his own office, toward the duties and powers of the 
Governor of the State. I said, a little while ago, that 
Governor Hughes had a Legislature of two Houses; 
and then questioned whether there was any bond be- 
tween them which would justify my using that ex- 
pression. There is the Governor and there is the 
‘Legislature. But there is no guarantee that they 
will work together. How this can be accomplished in 
practice, Governor Hughes demonstrated by his cam- 
paign for the Public Service Commission. 

But perhaps we should all -be willing to say that 
Governor Hughes has a cabinet, even if he cannot be 
said to have a parliament. - But it is exactly here 
that Mr. Hughes has pointed to a very serious draw- 
back. The President of the United States, once he is 
duly elected by the nation, sets to work Cabinet- 
making. He chooses his Seeretary of State, his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and so on. He selects them to 
work out his ideas, ahd if they fail he can dismiss 
them and put other men in their places, men who more 
truly share his ideals. 

Not so the Governor of the State. Neither can he 
choose his cabinet, nor can he remove men who will 
not work with him. Under the constitution of New 
York State, the Governor is, of course, elected. But 
quite independently there are also elected the men 
who, in the natural course of things, should form the 
Governor’s cabinet. To quote the words of Mr. Hughes 
himself: “ While the Governor represents the highest 
executive power in the State, there is frequently ob- 
served a popular misapprehension as to its scope. 
There is a wide domain of executive or administrative 
action over which he has no control, or slight control. 
There are several elected State officers, not accountable 
to the Governor, who exercise within their prescribed 
spheres most important executive powers. To the 
Comptroller and State Treasurer are confided adminis- 
trative powers with respect to financial matters. The 
Attorney-General is charged with duties appropriate 
to the enforcement of publie rights through legal 
machinery. The State Engineer and Surveyor has 
important powers with regard to the canal improve- 
ment, and the only member of the Canal Board ac- 
countable to the Governor is the superintendent of 
public works, who has a limited authority. The com- 
missioners of the land office are independent of the 
Governor. . . . Our system is therefore widely different 
from that of the Federal government. The President, 
through his Cabinet, has direct control of the great 
executive departments, and administrative officers, 
though appointed with the concurrence of the Senate, 
are responsible to the President ‘and are removable by 
him. Yet it can hardly be said that there is more 
reason to fear centralization in the State than in 
the nation. The practice of withdrawing appointive 
administrative officers from direct responsibility to 
the Executive head of the State, who is directly ac- 
countable to the people, is of doubtful wisdom. A 
division of accountability which practically results in 
no real accountability to any one lessens the. proper 
stimulus to efficiency. Responsibility to the people 
is the essential safeguard of free institutions.” 

It must not be imagined that Governor Hughes has 
been led to take this view because of friction with 
other State officers. I believe his view really rests 
on considerations of efficiency and justice. The situa- 
tion which he criticises.arosé when, in the days of 
Mr. Hili, we had a Democratic Governor with a Re- 
publican Legislature: and the Legislature worked to 
minimize the Governor’s appointive power. But that 
was an abnormal remedy for an abnormal situation, 
and it has the essential weakness which Governor 
Hughes has pointed out. If the State Constitution 
were amended in the sense of his view, thus restoring 
an earlier condition of things, two great benefits 
would, in the judgment of Governor Hughes, be there- 
by secured: first, greater responsibility; second, by the 
diminution of elective offices, and the consequent short- 
ening of the ballot, we should have a greatly in- 
creased comprehension, by the public, of what they 
have to do on election-day, and a far more intelligent 
choice, with a corresponding gain for the principle of 
pure democracy. Here, again, we have a vital prin- 
ciple worked out by Governor Hughes, through his 
system of meeting each concrete case on its own 
merits, in a spirit of fairness and right. 

Which brings us naturally to the question of direct 
primaries. In essence, Governor Hughes’s proposal 

















“Going to the people” 


divides itself into two parts. The first provides for 
the formation of the State Committee of the party, 
and, by analogy, for the county committees and lesser 
divisions. The proposal is, that the State Committee 
“is to be composed by the election of one member 
from each of the unit districts by direct vote at the 
party primary.” The second part of the proposal 
deals with the choice of candidates: “ Under the plan 
proposed,” says Mr. Hughes, “the leaders may sug- 
gest a candidate, but the party voters have a chance 
within the party on primary day to say whether or 
not he shall be chosen to represent the party as the 
party nominee.” 

Another brief quotation, and I have done. In 
defence of the general principle of his plan, Mr. Hughes 
has this to say: “In proposing a plan of direct 
nominations we are not seeking to confer a privilege, 
but to provide for the exercise of a right. The party 
voters have the right to say who shall be the party 
candidates. There are those who are most determined 
that this right should not be easily exercised, not be- 
cause they want the party to rule, but because they 
want to-rule the party.” 

The significance of Governor Hughes’s work at Al- 
hany, therefore, seems to me to be this: He has 
brought a high character and a powerful mind to bear 
on fundamental questions of pure democracy, ‘at a 
time when the very foundations of pure democracy are 
endangered. In his Public Service Commission policy 
he has shown how the public may protect themselves 
against the tyranny of combinations, without forfeit- 
ing their immense economies. Incidentally, he has 
shown how the people may get their Legislature to 


work. In his view of the Executive power, and even 
more in his policy regarding direct nominations, 


Governor Hughes has shown one way at least in which 
this country may once more secure genuine popular 
government, instead of remaining, what it now tends 
to become, a network of irresponsible oligarchies, 

And now, very unexpectedly, we have the transla- 
tion of Governor Hughes to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It is of the highest significance that 
two of the first matters with which he will have to 
deal there, the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases, 
involve the very question of immense combinations, 
with their gains and their dangers, which Governor 
Hughes has already considered so profoundly. This 
question must be solved, and solved rapidly. The 
future development of the country depends on the 
solution. At present, we are suffering from the 
paralyzing influence of uncertainty, where not even 
the best lawyer can say what combination is within 
the law or without the law. In view of the need of 
an immediate decision of this vital question, it is, 
perhaps, better that Mr. Hughes should serve his coun- 
try on the Supreme Bench now, rather than wait for 
whatever opportunity may arise later to serve it in 
another capacity. . 
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STORIES OF CARD AND REVOLVER PLAY, TOLD BY A MAN WHO “WORKED” 
THE TRAINS WITH HIS CONFEDERATES IN THE DAYS WHEN STAKES RAN HIGH 
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“TI jumped to my feet, knocked over the chips, grasped Clarke by the shoulders, and shouted out that he was a cheat” 










aye ay EATED around a luncheon-table at 
ip Para NY) the Waldorf one day not long ago 

MG coma ONG : : 

ORY Nitk 2 were three men discussing the spec- 
Nye tacular gambling that used to pre- 
BA) vail on the old Mississippi River 
steamboats. “I doubt,’ said one, 
“if gambling ever disclosed more 
S—H exciting melodrama than in those 
days.” The second man concurred 
in this opinion by his silence. The third, however, 
who had sown the initial seed that had sprouted in 
the present conversational trend, smiled as if he re- 
alized his chance had come. ‘ Nonsense,” said he; 
“the real melodrama of gambling from an American 
standpoint is far removed from the days you have 
mentioned. It existed not on the Mississippi steam- 
boats, but on the railroad trains of the West and 
Southwest, and the time was not so very long ago, 
either.” 

The speaker, a gray-haired, pleasant-faced man of 
about forty-eight years, was, as his companions well 
knew, one of the most famous gamblers of his day in 
the Western States. Since reformed, he was known 
to have served two terms in the penitentiary. His 
name, ten years ago, rang as familiar in the shady 
circles this side of the Mississippi as it did to the 
westward. It was in response to the pleadings of the 
two men with him that, over the coffee and cigars, 
he told of some of the experiences in railroad gambling 
in which he and some of his fellow gamblers had fig- 
ured, and which he gave as examples of some of the 
more exciting episodes that had taken place on the 
steel roads of the West. His narrative, which speaks 
for itself, is told in his own words. 

“At the time of which I am speaking,” he began, 
“T was working the Nebraska trains with three con- 
federates. Poker was our game, not three-card monte, 
as you may have thought. One day we got wind of 
the fact that a man, who shall be called Clarke for 
present purposes, was going to leave Omaha for a 
Western trip the next day. This man was very 
wealthy and was known to be a great card-player. 
Getting together with my two confederates, we formed 
our little scheme and started in to lay our wires at 
once. Accordingly, when Clarke got on the train 
ready for his trip, he found the three of us deep in 
a game of poker. ‘We were playing for very small 
stakes, and, paying no attention to him, kept our 
eyes glued to the game. The tedium of the journey, 
as we had figured, soon got on Clarke’s nerves, and 
he spent his time watching us play. Presently, the 
playing fever got in its work on him, and he asked 
us if he might take a hand. I told him gruffly that 
we did not know him, and that, anyway, we were 
afraid if a stranger entered the game he might want 
to boost the limit. After a lot of talk, however, we 
let him in with apparent reluctance, and, once in, we 
let him win pot after pot. Not one of us, seemingly, 
could win. We complained about our luck, grumbled, 
grew angry, protested. Finally, when Clarke won a 
particularly good-sized pot, after we had been play- 
ing in constant bad luck for three hours T jumped 
to my feet, knocked over the chips, grasped Clarke 
by the shoulders, and shouted out that he was a 













cheat! The other two men also sprang up, and one 
of them, seizing Clarke’s coat, drew a ‘ecard hold’ 
from under the lower left side. 

“* You're right,’ cried my confederate. 
this!’ 

“Clarke, flushing, protested—but in vain, and sub- 
sequently gave up $3,500 to us under our threat to 
have him arrested. One of us had slipped the ‘ hold’ 
into position under his coat while he was playing. 
Indeed, this trick was worked by us a dozen times a 
year, anyway, in those days. 

“On one of the Denver trains, worked by another 
gambler and myself, we cleaned up $30,000 in six 
months. Five thousand of this amount we got by 
luring two men into a big stake game, and by holding 
up the table stakes finally with revolvers. We cleaned 
off all the cash, jumped the train, and got away be- 
fore the men realized clearly what had happened. 

“Things at one period got to such a pass on the 
trains running through the Southwest that there 
would frequently be two separate sets of professional 
gamblers working a single train. As a result, the 
gamblers not infrequently came to blows with one 
another. The famous Pat Sheedy story, alleged to have 
had its locale in a gambling resort in Denver, as a 
matter of fact. had its setting on one of the Texas 
trains. Boarding one of the latter trains, Sheedy 
found a professional crook whom he recognized but 
who did not recognize him. The crook was sitting 
with a couple of travelling men, and was saying in a 
loud voice: ‘Here’s a money-making proposition for 
you fellows. I'll bet you $500 to $250 that I can shuf- 
fie this deck of cards, and then cut the queen of spades 
the first crack.’ 

“Sheedy overheard and approached the man. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘ but [’ll take a hundred of that 
bet if you’ll let me shuffle the deck myself.’ 

“The man agreed; the money was put up with one 
of the strangers, the second having also ‘ come in,’ and 
Sheedy slowly shuffled the cards. 

“* Now then,’ said the man who had made the prop- 
osition, ‘I have bet that I can cut the queen of spades 
the first cut. Is that right?’ 

“The others agreed. The man quickly drew a hunt- 
ing-knife and, bringing it down hard, split the deck 
of cards in two. ‘There you are,’ he said, with a 
smile. ‘I have cut the queen of spades at the first 
crack. Kindly hand me the money.’ 

“Then Sheedy smiled. ‘Show us the queen of spades 
that you have cut,’ he said. The man went through 
the deck once, twice, three times. ‘ Well I’ll be i 
he blurted out. For Sheedy had palmed the card when 
he shuffled the deck. 

“On a t:a’a running out of Houston, I and a work- 
ing partner of mine once had a carefully laid plan 
knocked into smithereens by- accidentally running 
across the trail of another gambler and his partner. 
We were all after the same man, a merchant with a 
pile of money, who was travelling West. Before we 
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could: get to this: man. however, the other gambler 
and his confederate got him in tow, and it was up 
to yours truly to think of a way to get the best. not 
only of the merchant, but of that other rival gambler 
and his partner as well. 


Before I knew it, however, 
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the opposition had the merchant in a three-corneréd 
game, and were fast taking away from him the money 
that my scheme had figured out as already being as 
good as in my pocket. 

“My partner and I put our heads together and 
worked up a second plan. We waited until the mer- 
chant was in heavily on the game, and then sprang 
our scheme. We asked the men to let us in the game, 
and, of course, wisely, not daring to refuse, the gam- 
bler had to permit us to take a hand. The gambler and 
I weren’t on the best of terms, anyway—we had come 
te blows twice—and he knew what the consequences 
would be if he said no. Once in the game, my partner 
and I went at it hammer and tongs until, with the 
aid of a new-fangled crooked device of my own inven- 
tion, we managed to get most of the coin in front of 
us. Angered at the success of our move, the first 
gambler and his companion suddenly jumped up and, 
turning to the merchant, proclaimed us to be crooks. 
Taken aback for the moment by the swiftness of the 
thing, I was nonplussed, but only for the moment. I 
shot out my fist, caught the gambler under. the jaw 
and knocked him out. My companion, meanwhile, 
tripped up the other fellow and, scooping the money 
on the board with our hats, we hurried to the plat- 
form of the ear and leaped into the darkness. Sheer 
luck kept us from being killed. 

“ Revolver play was frequent on the trains running 
through Arkansas in the railroad-gambling days. 
With Joe Ryan I once disarmed a man who pulled a 
gun on me when he learned that he had been losing 
his money to a professional card sharp. On another 
occasion I received a pretty bullet wound in the arm 
from a man who discovered that he was being tricked 
in a game of draw poker. 

“One of the most exciting episodes in which I ever 
figured, however, occurred on a train near Denver. 
Single-handed, I had started in to clear up a lot of 
money from three Denver miners who, inside informa- 
tion had revealed to me, ‘had it on them.’ Early in 
the journey, I got them into a game and proceeded 
slowly but surely to win their coin away from them. 
To do this, I had fitted myself out with two intricate 
‘hold-outs’ and with a marked deck of eards. After 
we had been playing for almost six hours, and when I 
was away ahead of the game, one of the miners with- 
drew from the play. I was on in a minute. I knew he 
had become suspicious and, while not quite sure, was 
going to sit by and watch developments. 

“J played cautiously, but still managed to keep on 
winning. A short while later, the second miner said 
he was going to withdraw. I had caught a signal to 
him from the miner who was watching me closely. 
* Well,’ I said, ‘then the game is broken up.’ ‘ Nope,’ 
insisted the first miner, ‘you two fellows play it out 
between you.’ 

“ Here was a difficult situation! I was to play draw 
poker with one man and two of his friends watéhing 
me with eagle eyes. I kept my nerve and dealt the 
cards, playing honestly now because J realized how 
desperately foolish it would be to try any further 
crooked work. Anyway. I was far ahead of the game. 
After each of us had dealt six or seven hands, with 
equal luck, I took up the deck to shuffle it, my turn 




















“They and their guns 


having come to deal again. The men watched me 
closely, but I shuffled fairly and they could detect no 
trickery. I dealt the ecards, but no sooner had I 
done so than both the miners who had been keeping 
their eyes on me pulled out their revolvers and, in 
quiet tones, demanded that I give back to them every 
cent I had won. ‘ What,’ I shouted, indignantly, ‘do 
you mean to insinuate that I have played unfair?’ 
‘No,’ they said, ‘only we want our money back.’ 

“I protested, but to no avail. They and their guns 
insisted, and I had to sit by and see them gather 
into their pockets all the money I had stacked up in 
front of me, all the money I had managed to get away 
from them in the game. That was one of the few 
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times anybody ever beat me, I assure you, and [I tell 
you it was one of the most exciting experiences I ever 
had. If I had protested too strongly, the miners 
would have pressed the thing and would have found 
my crooked apparatus. Nothing, I am sure, would 
have saved my life then, and, as I looked into the re- 
volvers, I realized that fully. Incidentally, that was 
the last time I ever went around without a gun. 
“Framed-up betting snares were a favorite means 
of enticing money away from the unwary railroad 
travellers in the old days, and the fights that fre- 
quently came out of these attempts used to enliven 
matters not a little on the trains of the Southwest 
especially. A crowd of us, six in all, worked the 


betting game on the Texas roads for three years and 
cleaned up a neat little fortune among us as the re- 
sult of our labors. The modus operandi you un- 
doubtedly know. Four of us would sit in a game of 
poker and, by working up enthusiasm among ourselves, 
would quickly attract a crowd of passengers to our 
end of the car. When interest in the game had been 
aroused among them to a proper pitch, our little 
scheme would start revolving. Our two confederates 
in the crowd of passengers would begin betting on 
the various hands, first with one another and then 
with the strangers. Of course, as soon as the bets be- 
came of a sufficiently warrantable amount, the two of 
us players seated farthest away from the onlookers 
would proceed to doctor the winning hands in such 
a way as to bring the betting money into the hands of 
one or the other of our confederates. At the end of 
the trip, "we would divide. You will be surprised, 
probably, when I tell you that the bets on an *in- 
dividual hand frequently ran up as high as four and 
five hundred dollars, although, to be sure, the average 
bet would not exceed from twenty-five to fifty dollars. 

“One of the worst fights that ever grew out of one 
of these betting affairs occurred about twelve’ years 
ago in Nebraska, on a train bound for the coast. One 
man, a loser by a thousand dollars or more, became 
disgruntled over his persistent bad luck and, finally 
josing his temper, proclaimed to the other passengers 
that be suspected that everything had not been on the 
level. Two of the passengers fell in with him and, led 
by our confederates, the passengers divided themselves 
into two sides as quick as you can say Jack Robinson. 
A moment or two of loud argument resulted in insults, 
and then—-bang! a revolver shot whizzed through the 
window over my left shoulder, smashing the glass. A 
free-for-all scramble followed; the train was brought 
to a halt; and, at the next station, the man who had 
fired the revolver (he was the heavy loser) was turned 
over to the police by the conductor. 

“In the old days, any train that finished its trip 
in the West without having witnessed a gambling 
episode of one kind or another during its journey 
would have been marked as a curiosity. Sometimes, 
of course, the spectacular element would be missing, 
but, nevertheless, the gambling was in evidence just 
the same. Anyway. you know spectacularity does not 
put money in the professional gambler’s pocket, either 
on trains or off. The Western roads were gold-mines 
in those days, and clever hand-work, aided and abetted 
by bits of apparatus, wovid reap a small monthly for- 
tune for us. 

“Before I stop, however, I want to tell you men 
one of my personal experiences op a train that would 
have to go a considerable way, I’m sure, to find a 
rival in excitement on the old Mississippi steamboats 
years ago. I, single-handed, had set out to fleece 
three well-to-do dry-goods merchants who were return- 
ing to St. Louis in a more or less round-about way 
from Pasadena, California. We hadn’t been on the 
train for many hours when I succeeded in getting 
a good, stiff game of poker under way with the three 
of them. I played square for a while and luck ran 
about even. When the sailing became serene, how- 
ever, I began to get into the game in the double sense 
of the word and slowly drew the money to me. Once 
in a while I would fet one or the other of the men 
win a hand, and thus led them on like lambs to the 
slaughter. To cut the first part of the story short, on 
the second day I had the three of them stripped of 
their cash. We called the game off and they suggested 
we have a smoke. I passed around the cigars and we 
four men settled back to enjoy the aroma of the 
Havana. They seemed to take their heavy losses light- 
ly, and joked and laughed like the best of friends. 
Suddenly, however, without a moment’s warning and 
like a flash out of a clear sky, one of the men sitting 
next to me seized my wrists and said in a low, tense 
voice: ‘We’re on to you! You hand that money 
back, every cent of it, or we’ll turn you over to the 
police at the next stop!’ Playing for time, I expos- 
tulated in an equally low voice until, glancing around 
the ear, I noticed for the first time that there wasn’t 
a soul about but ourselves. -Without a second’s hes- 
itation then I jerked out my revolver, jumped across 
their legs into the aisle of the car, and told them I’d 
shoot the first man who tried to make a move. They 
proved to be unarmed and I held them that way at 
bay until the train slowed down several miles up the 
track, when I backed out of the car and made my 
get-away.” 
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NCREASED strength and efficiency in the 
| Navy is what the Navy League has been 
i steadily working for the last few years. 
The league is the outcome of the realiza- 
‘ion of the changed international posi- 
MS tion of the United States which has come 
in the years succeeding the Spanish-American 
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War. The Navy League contends that the country 


needs a larger navy, or, in the words of its official 
booklet : 

“Strength in the Navy means necessarily a navy 
of many ships, with all the officers and enlisted men 
needed to man them and with properly defended naval 
bases, navy-yards, dry docks, and construction plants 
in which to build and repair ships and fit them out-in 
war and in peace. As to number of ships we are begin- 
ning to have a large navy, but it is not yet adequate 
in size to the tremendous national interests to be safe- 
guarded, or to the difficulties and complications of 
the naval-defence problem which is given to us by 
thousands of miles of continental seacoast on two 
oceans, some thousands of miles apart, and with island 
interests thousands of miles from home. As to per- 
sonnel, we have not yet even commenced to have enough 
officers or men.” 





At present the Navy League has a membership of 
about 5,500 divided into some ninety: sections through- 
out the country. The league, as now constituted, com- 
prises some of the best-known men in the nation, such 
as its president, Gen. Horace Porter; former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Herbert L. Satterlee; 
and the last two Secretaries of the Navy, Paul Mor- 
ton and V. H. Metcalf. Other members active in its 
counsels are Messrs. C. Oliver Iselin, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and Jarvis B. Edson, of New York; John D. 
Long, of Massachusetts; C. Hartman Kuhn and Alex- 
ander van Rennsalaer, of Philadelphia; Myron T. 
Herrick, of Ohio; Phillips Lee Goldsborough, of Mary- 
land; and Cardinal Gibbons. 

The propaganda of the league has roa tly been 
exceptionally active, and to judge by tho host of 
newspaper articles now publishing on the need of a 
larger navy, it seems to have stirred public senti- 
ment to an appreciable degree. The league made 
arrangements with Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans 
to deliver lectures on the trip “From Hanrpton 
Roads to San Francisco in Command of the Atlantic 
Fleet.” 

He prefaced each lecture with a five to ten minute 
talk on the Navy League and its aims. These lectures 
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have been delivered in most all of the chief cities of 
the Eastern and Middle States, and have brought 
home the purposes of the league to a multitude of 
persons who before had never thought on these mat- 
ters. 

Since last Octcber about a thousand new mem- 
bers have joined the various sections. In membership 
the league is numerically strongest about New York 
and the near-by Jersey cities, in the three chief Penn- 
sylvania cities (Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Scran- 


ton), in Washington, and in San Francisco. The 
chief resistance ‘to its activities has been in the 


Middle West, where very few sections have been 
formed. 

There seems a conviction in that part of the country 
that our Navy is a useless expense, and that anyway 
we shall never have a foreign war. The distance of 
the inhabitants of this section of the country from the 
seacoast is possibly one reason for the prevalence of 
these opinions in this part of the West. 

As a larger navy can come only through Congres- 
sional action, the immediate purpose of the league re- 
solves itself into a campaign of education with a view 
of strengthening the hands of those advocating its 
projects and influencing those still undecided. 
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HOW THE TOWN OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, BEING DEBARRED UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION FROM 
ADOPTING THE COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT, APPOINTED A GENERAL MANAGER TO TAKE CONTROL 
AND TRANSFORMED A COSTLY, LAX, AND INEFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION INTO A BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 





O into the office of the average busi- 
> ness man and find the clerks stand- 
ing around exchanging yarns, while 
the office-boy reclines in a revolving 
chair with his feet cocked up on a 
roller-top desk, and it usually means 
that the boss is out. Go into the 
city hall in the average American 
; “NS city, find the same state of affairs, 
and it usually means that the boss is strictly “on 
the job.” 
How to be boss instead of being bossed is a problem 
of municipal government which has gone unanswered 

















Charles E. Ashburner, General Manager of Staunton 


so long that it has been virtually abandoned in most 
American cities. That great body of city dwellers 
appears to have become resigned to ring rule, wherein 
the “ward heeler” and political “ fixer” play a con- 
spicuous but not always creditable part, and the 
occasional ery of “down with the gang” provokes 
only smiles of derision. 

That the public conscience has become hardened in 
this respect is due to a long line of failures. The reign 
of the political boss, who as a rule is in polities for 
revenue only, has been recognized for years as baleful, 
not only in its influence upon community growth and 
prosperity, but in its bearing upon public morals, and 
repeated efforts have been made to bring about his 
downfall. In rare instances the effort has been suc- 
cessful, but in the great majority the advantages 
gained by the people have been quickly lost through 
that indifference so typical of the American voter, 
who is too busy to be honest with- himself when it 
comes to matters of public duty, and too much ab- 
sorbed in his private affairs to keep tab on the actions 
of the men he elects to office. 

The demand for better things in municipal govern- 
ment has, as a rule, taken the turn of a “ reform” 
movement that merely resulted in displacing one set 
of bosses in order that another might flourish. “ Bet- 
ter men” has been the cry in the great majority. of 
instances, few grasping the fact that the fault as a 
general proposition is with the method rather than in 
the man. 

The almost universal failure of these periodic re- 
form movements has been too: often accepted as an 
evidence that honesty in municipal government is im- 
possible, rather than as a danger signal indicating the 
presence of a rotten political structure. 

Opportunity for “ graft” makes “ grafters”; from 
the days of Tweed until now, the average American 
city has not only offered a broad and inviting field 
in which the political “crook” might ply his trade, 
but in many instances conditions have been such as to 
make honesty almost impossible—the honest man find- 
ing upon entering office that the tendency was all 
downward instead of upward. Many good men have 
been converted into unconscious “ grafters” by a sys- 
tem under which the firest discrimination is required 
at times if one is to determine accurately where legiti- 
mate business methods cease to be such under a strict 
construction of the term. No further evidence of this 


is required than is found in the fact that in many 
communities to-day respected citizens can be heard 
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debating the propriety of aldermen doing business 
with the city they are popularly supposed to serve 
without the hope of monetary reward. 

When public sentiment condones the making of 
contracts between municipalities and municipal serv- 
ants, in which financial considerations are involved, 
conditions are ideal for the development of “ graft.” 
Combinations under which the private fortunes of 
officials are swelled quickly develop; the public pays 
enormously for all it buys, and must, as a rule, con- 
tent itself with inferior material, service, and work- 
manship. As the value of the loot increases, the 
cflicials who profit thereby seek -to tighten their grip 
upon the municipal machinery, and the result is the 
“machine.” This machine must be powerful if it is 
to perpetuate itself; the cost of its maintenance is in 
keeping with its growth. It permeates every ward, 
and in every ward there are a faithful few who must 
be compensated in a satisfactory manner for keeping 
the voters in line. 

Founded upon dishonesty, the “ machine” does not 
lesitate to stoop to dishonest means in the ceaseless 
struggle to perpetuate itself. Thus crooked methods 
in the city hall lead to crooked methods at the polls, 
while the voter is not only robbed of his money, but 
his ballot is taken from him if the “ machine” needs 
the vote to retain its hold upon the city treasury. 

No such condition could long obtain in the con- 
duct of any business enterprise. No merchant would 
tolerate clerks who habitually robbed him; no cor- 
peration would retain officials who profited individu- 
ally through the sale of products to the company at 
exorbitant figures. 

With these things before them, the wonder is that 
Americans have been so slow in realizing that the 
fault lies in the methods rather than in the men. 

Some such reflections these doubtless led to 
action on the part of the people of Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Des Moines, and one or two other cities 
where radical changes in the form of municipal gov- 
ernment have been made within recent years, and 
from which the element of “ graft ” has been virtually 
eliminated. 

In 1907 a similar vein of thought led the people 
of Staunton, Virginia, to enter a new and untried field 
of governmental experiment; as a result, the General 
Manager was brought forth. 

Remarkable, isn’t it, that the idea of a general 
manager should be deemed new? General managers 
have been prime factors in American business life 
since the birth of corporate enterprises; yet it seems 
never to have occurred to any people that their busi- 
ness might be conducted with the same skill and the 
same absence of red tape with which the affairs of 
the average corporation are managed. However, the 
people of Staunton caught the idea and went the 
cities that glory in a commission form of government 
“one better.” Instead of a commission they selected 
an individual and, naming him ‘“ General Manager,” 
put him to work running the affairs of the city. This 
was two years ago; he is still “on the job,” and 
Staunton is proud of the fact that its affairs are con- 
ducted with as much skill and economy as are the 
interests of the average well-regulated corporation. 

When Staunton, weary of the old aldermanic sys- 
tem with its temptations and opportunities for 
“ graft” and its ever-present extravagance, began look- 
ing about for a better method of municipal govern- 
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Looking east along Main Street, Staunton 
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ment, the commission plan seemed the most promising 
scheme available. It had been tried in Galveston with 
such success that other cities had adopted it. The 
Des Moines plan was also considered, but a barrier to 
the commission form of government was found in the 
Constitution of Virginia, which imposed upon each 
city within its borders the necessity of having an 
aldermanie board. 

Unable to rid themselves of the aldermanie system 
and adopt the more modern plan, the people went as 
far as they could. They abolished the old system under 
which the city council appointed committees to attend 
to the various departments of city government, and 

















John Crosby, who conceived the Staunton plan 


created the office of general manager. The general 
manager was given “entire charge and control of all 
the executive work of the-city in its various depart 
ments and full control of the heads of departments 
and employees of the city.” He was also clothed with 
authority “to make all contracts for labor and sup 
plies, and to perform all the administrative and execu 
tive work now performed by the several standing com 
mittees of the council, except the finance, ordinance, 
and auditing committees.” 

Charles E. Ashburner was elected general manager. 
He filled the position so satisfactorily that, at the end 
of the first year, he was given a salary increase of 
$500 per annum. He still holds the job, and it is 
certain that Staunton will never go back to the old 
system of government by ward politicians. 

Under the old-system—or lack of system—Staun 
ton suffered all the ills to which the average American 
city is heir. The “ good” aldermen were too busy to 
give the attention they should have given to the affairs 
of the city, and the “bad” aldermen fostered the 
usual schemes for the promotion of private wealth. 
As in many other cities where the same form of gov- 
ernment is in vogue, officials were found bidding for 
eity contracts and furnishing the city with many of 
its supplies. Moreover, there was in evidence that in- 
difference to the public welfare inseparable from the 
prevailing system of government. Public improve- 
ments went forward in a slnggish manner, and at a 
cost vastly in excess of what the figures should actu 
ally have been; supplies were bought in a slipshod 
and extravagant way, and public utilities were opera 
ted at a maximum of cost and a minimum of efficiency. 
In brief, the government was just as loose, just as ex 
pensive, and just as inefficient as a combination of 
busy honest men and all-too-busy “ grafters ” can pro- 
duce when given a free hand by an indifferent people. 

The total lack of system in the old aldermanic form 
of government, the discouraging absence of informa- 
tion available for the property-owners and taxpayers 
as to what they were paying for what they got, how 
much the contract work, supplies, and equipment for 
public use were costing, as well as the unbusiness-like, 
time-consuming, and aggravating conditions to which 
the citizens were subject when they had business with 
the city, crystallized public sentiment for a change 
of methods in the management of the municipal 
affairs. The delays and other annoyances growing out 
of a system based upon “everybody’s duty and no- 
body’s performance” had been making converts for 
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being laid at a cost of 
90 cents to $1.25 per 
yard. Under the old 
system, seldom were more 
than one or two blocks of 
street paving put down 
in a year. This amount- 
ed to from 350 to 700 
lineal feet of granolithic 
sidewalks. Some years 
none was laid. The aver- 
age cost of this by con- 
tract was from $1.75 to 
$2.25 per yard. Much of 
it was poorly done and 
had to be relaid in a 
short time. Very little 
permanent work was 
done. The greater por- 
tion of the appropriation 
was expended in general 
repair work. Very few 
streets were macadamized 
ach year, and scarcely 
any sewers laid. 

Note the contrast with 
last year’s record as a 








A view of Gypsy Hill Park 


years to plans for an overthrow of this ineffective 
and unsatisfactory plan of city government. Business 
men foresaw not only the economy, but many indirect 
benefits from the change. The very fact that the tax- 
payer could obtain no comprehensive idea of how his 
money was being spent under the old unbusiness-like 
ways of doing things impressed him with the ‘need 
for methods unhampered by professional politics and 
municipal trickery. 

The reader will naturally ask for comparisons be- 
tween the aldermanie and the general-manager sys- 
tems. Accurate statements cannot be obtained ex- 
cept in a general way, because of the failure of those 
in charge of the city’s affairs under the former sys- 
tem to systematize their work or to keep records. 
This fact has strengthened the view of the taxpayers 
that the change was desirable and wise. Under the 
old system no accounts were kept with any particular 
department or work. All the accounts were allowed 
at each meeting of the council, and were filed in a 
batch without any attempt whatever being made to 
classify or arrange them in any particular order. 
Comparisons and percentages were ignored. It was 
simply a case of dumping in bulk the expenditures of 
the city on the council, which “ O. K.’d” things in the 
usual mechanical way and “let it go at that.” How 
familiar this sounds to property-owners and _ tax- 
payers in cities the country over, who have been sub- 
jected to the aggravations of this graft-breeding form 
of municipal mismanagement by courtesy called gov- 
ernment! . 

To ascertain what any particular piece of work cost 
under the former method in Staunton would be a 
well-nigh indefinite job. Nobody knew then; nobody 
can find out now. <A general comparison based on the 
best available information is interesting, however. 
Before the adoption of the present plan of government, 
the people of Staunton paid from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
square yard for a certain character of granolithic 
pavement which, under the present administration, is 


basis of comparison. 
During that time 6,200 
lineal feet of street: ma- 
cadam_ top-dressed with 
asphalt binder were laid; 8,300 lineal feet of plain six- 
inch macadam, at an average cost of $4,000 per mile; 
1,972 lineal feet of six-inch sewer at an average cost 
of 28 cents, as against 53 cents under the old system, 
when both material and labor were cheaper; 5,640 
square yards of granolithic pavement at an average 
cost of 93 2-5 cents per square yard, as against an 
average of $2 per square yard under the old system. 

Many other items of expense have been reduced in 
proportion. The cost of feeding the street and fire 
department hcrses per head per month has been re- 
duced from $11.21 to $10.09, despite an increase in the 
market price of hay of $6.00 per ton and heavy ad- 
vances in other feedstuffs. The city owns and oper- 
ates the waterworks system. With a considerable 
growth in population, and with other conditions that 
increased the quantity of water used, the reduction in 
coal consumed in operating the plant for the year was 
270 tons at $2.80 per ton, while an increase was made 
in the amount of water pumped of 47 gallons per 
pound of coal, which netted an increase in the water 
revenue of $1,174. The city also owns and operates 
its electric-light plant. The cost of operating in 1908, 
under the old system, was $5,523; the cost in 1909, 
under the new system, $5,577: an increase of only 
$54, or about one per cent. increase in cost with an 
increase of more than fifteen per cent. in lights. 

The salary account of the city was increased $3,500, 
which represents the pay of the General Manager and 
of his clerk. But a conservative estimate of the sav- 
ing, directly and indirectly, including what the citi- 
zens have enjoyed in improvements, is ten times 
the expense incurred by the General Manager’s 
services. 

Mr. John Crosby, author of the Staunton plan, has 
this to say of its operation: 

“The people are, with few exceptions, thoroughly 
satisfied with the plan, and would not under any 
circumstances return to the old way of doing things. 
Krom a financial view-point, there is no comparison 


with the old plan. Any one who knew this town be- 
fore we inaugurated the new system would hardy 
recognize it now as the same place. The improvements 
are so numerous that even the casual observer notices 
the difference. We have no mears by which an ac- 
curate comparison can be made, for the reason that un- 
der the old system the books were kept in such man- 
ner that it was almost an impossibility to ascertain 
what any particular piece of work was costing. Now 
we have a regular system of accounting under our 
General Manager, it being possible to ascertain any 
item of cost on any piece of work. The whole system 
is a vast improvement over the old plan, and we are 
thoroughly convinced that it has been a wise and 
economical move. We believe that when it has been 
thoroughly worked out it will prove to be the ideal 
system. About the only people who object to our plan 
of government are the contractors, and the basis of 
their opposition might be found in the fact that we are 
now doing all our work under the direction and super- 
vision of the General Manager, where we formerly did 
the same work by contract. By this method we are 
saving about half what the work formerly cost. 

“ Under the old system, each councilman thinks that 
the other members of the committee have more time 
than he has for looking after the business of the city, 
and each committeeman is of the same opinion— 
always willing to let the other fellow do it—and as a 
result, that which is every one’s business is no one’s 
business, and the poor old city gets along as best she 
can, to the detriment of the taxpayer in particular 
and the people in general. 

“Would any private corporation consider for a 
moment conducting its business through committees 
composed of stockholders who received no pay for such 
services, and who had other business affairs to look 
after, and could devote only spare moments to the 
business of the corporation? A corporation run on 
this plan would not produce dividends, neither would 
its stock be sold at a premium. Now, we have simply 
done as do the private corporations. We have elected 
a General Manager, a paid employee, to attend to 
the business of the city and produce dividends for the 
taxpayer by keeping his taxes down to the minimum 
rate and giving him value received for every dollar 
he pays into the municipal treasury. 

“As we have had this system in operation for about 
two years and have passed the experimental stage, it 
will quite naturally be asked: What do the people 
think of it and how do they like it? What have been 
the results? And does the office justify the expense? 
I answer, yes, most emphatically, to each question. 
It has not only been a complete success in every 
particular, but has produced better results in a shorter 
time than was anticipated by its most enthusiastic 
supporters.” 

Staunton is a charming Virginia city of some four- 
teen thousand people, all of whom are happy in the 
possession of what they believe “ the coming” form of 
government. They hold that the general-manager plan 
can be applied to large cities as well as to smaller 
ones, and that it can be made to work with equal suc- 
cess in New York or Medicine Hat. “ We have blazed 
the way,” they say, “and it is for you to follow 
if you would get rid of high taxes and low 
‘ grafters.’ ” 

Certainly the plan as operating in Staunton has 
been a distinct financial advantage to the property- 
owners and taxpayers, even though it has proved 
rough on_ professional politicians and aldermanic 
“take-out ” artists. 





























The Little 


By Charles T. Rogers 


On, little wanderin’ wind from home, 
Tis far you came to touch my cheek ; 

You laid a wish-charm on my eyes; 
They smart of peat—a homely reek. 


Eh me, the reek from Kathie’s fire— 
It used to meet me at the stile; 
And her a-lookin’ down the path, 
Her lip held straight, her eyes asmile; 








And you a-singin’, little wind, 
A-rollin’ in the new-sprung wheat, 
Or maybe ringin’, little wind, 
A fairy bell, soft, through the heat. 


And now him stretched in front of me, 
So still beneath my red, red hand; 
Her mother saw it spelled for me, 
The day she stopped us bein’ banned. 
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She read the weird laid on my soul, 
The black curse on the heart of me, 
That’s followed me ten thousand miles— 
The shadow of the gallows tree. 


Oh, little wanderin’ wind from home, 
Too late, too late, you found me here; 
Hell’s grippin’ for the soul of me. 
Oh, Kathie dear! Oh, Kathie dear! 
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IN A REVIVAL OF A FAMOUS PLAY 


Miss Florence Roberts, who is acting the chief female role, that of Mrs. Ralston, in the 
revival of the famous melodrama “Jim the Penman,” recently made at the Lyric Theatre 
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4} THE SKY-LINE OF NEW YORK 


BY LILIAN STONE SAUNDERS 











N Nature’s primal struggle, ages past, 
Up from the seething earth these hills were cast; 
Gigantic, on far western plains they lie, 

Stretching their bulk a -oss the sunset sky. 



















Earth’s storm of giant rage is o’er, its fury spent; 
Finished, the Titan war of elements; 

But mighty conquering forces labor still— 

The restless brain of man, his dauntless will, 
Strength of his arm—these, struggling as before, 
Pile cliffs and peaks upon our eastern shore. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE RECENT PAGEANT AT BRYN MAWR 


By Louise Collier Willcox 


+ 


SHERE was a time, we are led to be- 
j lieve, when ail Englahd was “ merrie 
England,” and all the feast-days— 
Chrisimas, New-Year, Shrove Tues- 





“and all the ladies fair, and the rural 
folk were honest and full of mirth and gay antics in 
those good old days bygone. It does not do to trust 
this theory of a happier past too thoroughly, or to go 
too deepiy into the documentary evidence, lest we find, 
as an ancient chronicler has it: “ Every towne, citie, 


John, dark, gaunt, and forbidding; Will Scarlett, the 
gayest and the handsomest creature on the grounds, 
in searlet from the tip of his hood to the soles of his 
shoes, riding a big white horse; Allen-a-Dale and fair 
Ellen all in white; and riding by himself on a small 
gray ass was snub-nosed, brown-faced, jaunty, naughty 
Friar Tuck; and then followed all the people of the 
play of Robin Hood—the merry men with their big 
bows and arrows, the Sherill, the Bishop, the irate 
father, and Little John. The morris-dancers came 
next, afoot, in their long blue smock-frocks, carrying 
staves, boys and girls; the May-pole dancers followed ; 
the big May-pole, decked with boughs and wreathed 
with flowers, came on a wagon drawn by white oxen; 

and behind came twelve 

little brown chimney- 











sweeps with their twig 
brooms and Jack-in-the- 
green peeping from his 
bough-decked dome. The 
next wagon bore the 
company that played 
The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, and it was one 
of the gayest in the 
scene, with Venus, 
white -clad, tall and 
fair, in the centre; 
Vulkan, _ red - bearded 
and brawny, and Cupid, 
light and blond and 
pretty, and twelve 
charming boys and as 
many “ Pretty Light- 
nesses” to follow Love, 
and twelve priests of 
Hymen who were mu- 
sicians. The bands 
of players were sepa- 
rated by groups of May- 
pole dancers. The folks 
of Pyramus and This- 
be followed: Theseus 
and Lysander; Deme- 
trius and Philostrate; 
Hippolyta, Hermia, and 
Helena in stately cos- 
tumes; Bottom with the 
ass’s head; Moonshine, 








Robin Hood brave in Lincoln green; Maid Marian in robes of paler green 


and countree is full of minstrelles that pype up a 
daunce to the deuill; but of divines so few there be as 
they may hardly be seene.” 

Perhaps, when all is said, we have kept the best of 
the. past and smoothed away many a roughness and 
uncouth sight. Surely it were hard to fancy in any 
age more sheer beauty and lovely joy than the stu- 
dents of Bryn Mawr make on their college green on 
May-day. This year May-day fell on one of those 
flawless days that drop from heaven once or twice 
a year—a perfect day, warm and fresh, with haze 
enough on the hills to drape the distance in colored 
atmosphere and soften the brightness near at hand. 
There had been weeks of rain to wash the year’s young 
green and keep it fresh, and the texture of the lawns 
about the college was like silk velvet emerald hued; 
or even more beautiful, like the grass in English 
cathedral closes. The low-gabled buildings and machi- 
colated turrets were draped slightly in the young green 
of the Javanese ivy and the sombre, pointed, dark 
leaves of English ivy. From each tower floated a 
banner and its pennant. Among the more striking ones 
were the royal standard of 1608; the Angevin lions 
quartered with fleurs-de-lis; the banner of the Saxon 
kings, gold Maltese cross on a blue field; the Tudor 
rose; the old Welsh flag—red griffins on a gold field; 
the Knights Templars’ banner; and the banners of 
various baronial families. As soon as the death of 
the King was announced the royal standard was low- 
ered to half-mast and its pennant was placed beneath 
it in sign of mourning. The great maple alley 
stretched «from the road to the sheer slope downward 
of the hill, spilling grateful shade, and here and there 
were clumps of buckeye chestnuts in full pink bloom; 
dogwood, pink and white; bridal-wreath; snowballs: 
lilacs, purple and white; the sad-colored Judas-tree; 
yellow laburnum; hawthorne; red maple;. copper 
beech; salt cedar, long-fingered and ghostly; trimmed 
box-bushes; goumi-trees; choke-cherry fanning out 
spices; rhododendrons budding; forsythia—all making 
splashes of color under a milky veil of low-hanging 
sky. The pink-breasted robins that walk about the 
lawns for all the world like country squires, and the 
stately long-tailed blackbirds with their lord-of-the- 
manor air, took themselves off and hid when the five 
thousand guests that came to see the fun spread over 
the lawns. 

At two o’clock to the minute thé fun broke loose, 
and the sound of trumpets announced the starting of 
the pageant. Eight heralds in tabards, quarterly of 
white and black, led the pageant, their trumpets flash- 
ing in the sun; followed musicians in flowing robes 
of green silk and scarlet, playing; then came the Lord 
and Lady of the May a-horseback; Robin Hood brave 
in Lincoln green, and Maid Marian in robes of paler 
green; a real Saxon lass with long, wavy, ash-blond 
hair; King Richard in a flashing coat of mail; Prince 








very long and very lean, 
with dog and lantern; 
Titania, an exquisite 
fairy; and a little 
brown Moth, and green 
Mustard-Seed, Puck, Cobweb, Quince, and Snug and 
the rest. Sleek Guernsey heifers with polished horns 
came, led by milk-maids in dainty costumes; then 
Ploughboys and the Hobbyhorse of the Reevesby sword- 
play, the character in the Old Wives’ Tale, and more 
chimney-sweeps, and more milkmaids and more May- 
pole dancers; and twice the long procession passed 
the grand stand and circled the college campus, 
where already four May-poles were set in the 
four corners while the big May-pole was_ being 
set. One of the prettiest sights of the whole pro- 
cession was a_ scarlet and yellow jester dancing 
along the edge of the procession, turning hand- 
springs, shaking his bauble, and dancing to glad- 
den the heart of a Genée. There was a pause after the 
pageant before the dance began, and then of a sudden 
there rose a hue and cry, and the dancers rushed into 
the field, seized their ribbons, the musie piped up, and 
the May-pole dance began; the outside couples chose 
partners and threaded in and out among the regular 
dancers, the clown did wonderful pas seules, and Love’s 


boys and Cupid’s followers danced about the outer 
circles. It was a wonderful scene beautifully com- 
posed against the setting; no colors clashed, but the 
costumes all toned in with one another eflectively, as 
surely they could not have done in the good old days. 

The May-pole dances over, the players hied them 
to their several stages over the grounds. In the 
cloisters of the library, a beautiful setting indeed, 
with the fountain playing in the centre and the gray 
arches forming a quadrangle, was given the flue and 
Cry after Cupid, by Ben Jonson, a masque origi 
nally performed on the occasion of the marriage at 
eourt of the Lord Viseount Hoddington with the 
Lady Elizabeth Ratcliffe, daughter of the Earl of Sus- 
sex, in 1608, and also the Masque of the Flowers, tirst 
given in 1614. Perhaps the chief point to be notieed 
was the clear diction of all the actors, 

In the first hollow of the hill, a lovely natural 
amphitheatre, the interlude from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was given. The comie characters in 
the play were amazingly well done; it would be hard 
to find a better Bottom, a more comic Moonshine, or 
a more fascinating Moth. Over the slope of the hill 
in the second hollow, in a spot of exquisite natural 
scenery, George Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale. a pleasant 
conceited comedy played by the Queen’s Majesty's 
players in 1595, was given; a charming play with a 
sorcerer, a bewitched maiden, a wandering knight, 
two bold brothers, three fairies, gay little gray 
winged ghost, and a_ prophesying head in a_ well. 
This play, with the scene iaid at a crossroads, par- 
ticularly lends itself to out-of-door performance, and 
beyond a question inspired the masque that Milton 
wrote for the sons and the daughter of the Earl of 
Bridgewater to enact in the copse and on the lawns 
of Ludlow Castle no later than 1634. 

Perhaps the most elaborate play was that of Robin 
Hood, given at the end of the maple alley, where one 
could see in the distance the horses bearing the wed 
ding party wind up the glade and between the trees. 
Again all the parts were well taken, and all the speak 
ing was amazingly articulate. Up closer to the gray 
buildings were given the plays of St. George and the 
Dragon; the last a horrible beast who yet looked very 
jaunty afterward as he tripped over the lawns hold 
ing up the long dragon’s tail. Captain Slasher, the 
giant Blunderbore, and little Jack, the Turkish cham- 
pion, and the noble doctor who revived the dead, were 
all there. This play is a combination of the Oxford 
shire play of St. George and the Lutterworth Christ 
mas play. Across the road from the play of St. George 
was the Reevesby sword play with its striking sword 
dance. 

Likewise, three times the milkmaids, the chimney 
sweeps, and the morris-dancers repeated their per 
formances. In watching these last one remembers the 
description of a modern essayist who writes of run 
ning across a survival of the morris-dancers in a tiny 
hamlet in Oxfordshire. He describes the eight heavy 
peasants who conscientiously and carefully go through 
the steps of the dance, grave-faced and dutiful, doing 
what their ancestors did in the same spirit that they 
still go to the same church and read the same lessons. 
Here, however, the faces of the morris-dancers 
were delightfully merry. as they did their stick-dance 
and the “ How-do-you-do” dance to the tunes of Bean 
setling, Country Gardens, and Morris Off. Have we 
not, perhaps, culled the best of the oid revels, after 
all, and transplanted them where they best belong, 
among the budding youth, glad and gay and still alive 
to the spirit of revelry? 

Before the sun had set all was quiet. Yes, revelry 
belongs to the youth of the world and the youth of 
the race, and to the aging the best of it all is quiet 
and contemplation and the rest that falls afterward. 

















Sleek Guernsey heifers with polished horns, led by milkmaids in dainty costumes 
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THE COMEDIAN’S BABY—H 


_ DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOME 
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ABY—HIS BEST AUDIENCE 
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THEIR NEW HOSE—A FAMILY AFFAIR 


MRS. TIMMENS GIVES A FUNERAL 


OS 30 your washing this week, Miss 
AX Ainsley? Well, I can’t say whether 
or no. ... We’ve had great doin’s 
» here this week. Set down a minute, 
ean’t you, and I'll tell you what all 
happened.” 

Although I could not spare the 
R time, I knew that if the wash was 
to be done, Sarah must be concilia- 
ted; so I established myself in a comfortable chair on 
Sarah’s porch, while she sat by my side, drawing her 
chair nearer to mine as she became more confidential. 

“Timmens was took on Wednesday night at half 
past one,” she communicated in a sepulchral whisper, 
“and Mrs. Timmens went on something terrible. On 
Saturday she was some better, and she did give a 






beautiful funeral. ... There was eighteen carriages, 


and it was a long ride, although of course we 
ecouldn’t get out nowhere; but the ride was long, and 


the carriages was beautiful. I did enjoy that carriage 
ride! It was the first I have had since Jim was 
took. ve striv’ and striv’ to earn an honest penny, 
but what with Jim’s being took, and our funeral and 
everything, I can’t lay up anything for a rainy day. 
I works seven days in the week and things worry me 
a terrible lot—what with the children’s measles and 
Jim’s being took, it’s no wonder I have a nervous 
system. 

“Now there’s Mrs. Timmens. We all thought as 
how Timmens would leave her a good bit of money, 
but if you will believe it, after the undertaker was 
paid, and the hackman, and the man for the flowers, 
and Mrs. Timmens’s crépe veil and black dress, there 
wasn’t a cent left. I told her she would run up 
against it if she never asked no questions of the folks 
that was runnin’ her funeral about how much the 
things would cost—but, no, she was so sure that folks 
wouldn’t charge a widow-woman same’s a woman with 
a husband, that she simply sails right in and counts 
up the people and says, very grand and impressive like: 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE 
SUBURBANITE (to Boston aunt): “ Yes, WILLIE IS QUITE A GENIUS, HE MADE THAT RABBIT-PEN OUT 


OF AN OLD KITCHEN TABLE, 


WE NOW CALL IT THE ‘ MULTIPLICATION TABLE.’ ” 
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“*Send eighteen carriages, if you please.’ 
“*ighteen carriages besides the hearse?’ says I.’ 
“* Yes,’ says she. 

“Well, they all come—black horses with glittering 
harness, and the two for the hearse had crochet nets 
all over them to keep the flies away. You would hev 
thought it was the Emperor of China hisself if you 
had ’a’ seen them black feathers floatin’ around on the 
hearse, and all them shiny carriages followin’. ° Every 
horse there seemed to be tryin’ to look stylish enough 
to follow that hearse. 

“* Well,’ says I when I seen them carriages, ‘has 
Mrs. Timmens counted the cost?’ says I. 

“T had given her an advice about the flowers which 
she didn’t take, for, says I, * people will hev just the 
same respect for you if you don’t hev many flowers.’ 
[ read in a paper about one of the fashionable men 
being took, and his wife says in the paper, in the 
arbitrary notices, she says: ‘Please don’t send no 
fiowers,’ says she; but, no, Mrs. Timmens ordered 
flowers after flowers—for says she: 

“*Timmens were powerful fond of flowers, and 
these are all he can ever hev,’ says she. 

“Well, there was more’n would go in the hearse, 
and the undertaker, jest as perlite as you please, says 
to me: 

“* Excuse me, madam, but would you mind hevin’ 
this here in with you?’ and he passed me a pillow 


‘ made all of white roses with little purple dry-lookin’ 


flowers spellin’ ‘ husband’ all over it. I enjoyed that 
rose pillow all the way to the grave. It seemed to 
sort o’ comfort the little Timmens girl, too. She 
was a-eryin’ pitiful before we took in the pillow, and 
sayin’ she was afeared she would go died. 

“If Timmens had only not of mortgaged the house. 
He had fifteen hundred to build him a house, but noth- 
ing would do but he must have a portico chair for 
horses to stand under when they drive up to the front 
door—that was when they had boarders, and I sup- 
pose he thought that portico chair would make the 
house nicer for them, but to get it there was a mort- 
gage. It’s strange how some people waste their 
money—not that I did it when I passed through my 
year of jeopardy. 

“But the best part of the funeral, for poor Mrs. 
Timmens, was when she seen her first husband’s coffin. 
Her two husbands were buried one alongside of the 
other, and they. dug too far to the right so as to 
interfere with his grave, and Mrs. Timmens was so 
pleased when she seen the corner of the coffin. I never 
seen her so pleased! 

“Timmens had thought at one time of burying 
with his first wife, but that wouldn’t have been right 
since it was his second wife that was giving him 
such an elegant funeral. That would have been dis- 
encouraging. 

“Yes, Miss Ainsley, I can do the wash Monday 
very convenient.” H. C. ALDEN. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEAN 
THE waiter brought the order. 
“ Waiter,” roared the hungry guest, “ what’s this?” 
“It’s bean soup, sir,” answered the waiter, 
“So it looks,” agreed the guest. 
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OF THINGS 


ESLEY’S uncle 
had a bald head 
and a quiet voice 


and might have been 
justly called prosaic, but 
to Wesley he was in- 
vested with a _ peculiar 
} and romantic interest be- 
cause he lived in a hotel 
and ate regularly at a 
restaurant. Wesley 
thought that any one who 
ate at a restaurant every 
day had little left to 
They had ice-cream every 


THE SCHEME 





sigh for in this world. 
night at a restaurant, and batter-cakes every morning 


for breakfast. In Wesley’s home they had ice-cream 
for dinner on Sunday only, and batter-cakes appeared 
on Thursday and Friday mornings. At these times 
batter-cakes were like sunrise and sunset—natural 
phenomena. [But batter-cakes every morning! That 
was like the sun rising at bedtime or school in August, 
utterly unheard of, and not possible, anyway. Why 
this should be the scheme of things was a step beyond 
Wesley’s imaginings. 

It was never quite clear to him why his uncle did 
not look a little bit different from the rest of them. 
That there should be such similarity between the prod- 
ucts of radically different conditions was not reason- 
able. As he peered out from the circle of lamplight in 
which his geography lay and watched his uncle in the 
big rocker talking to his father and mother, he felt a 
pang because his uncle did not show that he had had 
ice-cream and lady-fingers for dinner, and because his 
father and mother did not seem to appreciate the fact. 
Nay, his mother was even scolding his uncle for eat- 
ing in a horrid restaurant, and telling him it was not 
surprising that he had indigestion. 

“T could eat in a restaurant for ever and ever!” 
cried Wesley, as if to overwhelm the heresy. 

“Some day, my son,” said his mother, “ you may 
have to eat at a restaurant.” 

Even twisting the warning into a promise, this was 
empty for Wesley. It was quite likely he would be a 
railroad engineer; he had determined to be that. But 
to eat at a restaurant was not a matter of volition; 
it was a privilege. He had no idea how it was secured, 
but in a despondent way he felt that it would be 
denied him. . 

Still, in spite of all, dreams are pleasant, and 
pretty soon the map of England slipped away some- 
where, and Wesley was seated in a great restaurant 
with shining mirrors, reading a bill of fare. There 
were batter-cakes and two kinds of syrup, and boiled 
eggs which they would bring already opened in little 
Omelette with jelly, too, at the same time. 
And oranges and bananas and apples and jam and 
pickles over on the side. All he had to do was to 
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OFFICER: “ Hey! 
HEAD! 


OFF THE LAWN, YE DUM BONE- 
YE WANT T’ RUIN THE GRASS?” 

point out these things to the courteous attendant 
standing beside him, and he would bring them to him. 

Then there was dinner to be ordered: raw oysters 
and oyster soup and clams (he didn’t know which he 
liked the most) ; olives, turkey, duck, and ’sparagus; 
and then a confused stretch of all the things he liked 
until he came to where it was plainly printed that he 
could have chocolate ice-cream and strawberry ice- 
cream and vanilla, and all kinds of pie and three kinds 
of pudding. And then there would be ’sorted cakes, 
which meant lady-fingers and macaroons, and little 
eakes with a cherry in the frosting. And he would 
never have to eat any liver or boiled rice or hash- 
balls ever. 

As the vision faded and the map of England sud- 
denly came back under his elbows, looking like a 
queer rooster, Wesley sighed. Anyway, if he ever did 
eat in a restaurant he wouldn’t come to his sister’s 
house every Sunday for dinner, where they only had 
one kind of everything. Still, Sunday would be the 
best day to come, for then they would have ice-cream. 

His uncle was saying good-night. Wesley allowed 
him to pinch his nose without the usual protest, and 
with wistful eyes followed him out of the room. He 
was going to have batter-cakes in the morning, on a 
Tuesday! They would only have white bread, because 
it was ironing-day. C. B. De Camp. 








CHEERING UP ’THUSE 
JAMES WuITcoMB RILEY was going up the steps of 
the State House in Indianapolis one day when he met 
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A COUNTER 


his friend Warren G. Sayre. The two had been close 
friends for years. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
greeting. 

“Why, hello, Warren!” Mr. 
are you?” 

“ Never felt better in my life. You’re looking well.” 

“T don’t. know,” said the poet; “I sometimes feel 
the weight of years, for you know I am getting old.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” Mr. Sayre remarked with 
considerable emphasis. ‘“ You don’t look old. In fact, 
you don’t look a bit older now than when I first saw 
you.” 

“Perhaps that is true, but I feel age coming on. 
I was just thinking, as I came up these steps, about old 
Methusaleh. I imagined I could see him driving along 
the road in his big wagon. He met an old friend who 
was sitting on a rail fence at the side of the road. 
‘Why, hello, ’Thuse!’ says the friend. How are you?” 

“*Oh, pretty fair for an old man,’ said the patriarch. 
‘But I’m getting along in years.’ 

“Oh, bosh, ’Thuse! you don’t look old. 
are you, "Thuse, anyway ?’ " 

“*T’m nine hundred and sixty-nine,’ he answered. 

“* Well, well, I never would er thought it!’ said the 
friend. ‘Why, ’Thuse, you don’t look a day over 
nine hundred and sixty-eight!’ ” 


Riley,” said Mr. Sayre in 


tiley replied. ‘ How 


How old 


THE RETURN OF THE CHILDREN 


SumM_Er Visitor: “ How did ‘Old Home Week’ go 
off ?” 

Uncte Str: “ Well, now, mister, kinder so-so. Them 
that come back with money put on so blame many airs 
you couldn’t touch ’em with a ten-foot pole, and them 
that didn’t have none, borrowed from us all around 
to get away with.” 


HE NEVER TOLD A LIE 


WHILE 2 group of commercial drummers were wait- 
ing at a railroad station for a belated train, they got 
Final- 


to spinning yarns more or less devoid of facts. 
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ATTRACTION 


ly it was agreed that the one who told the biggest lie 
should be presented with a box of choice cigars. 

After each had exhibited his ability to outrank 
Ananias, they were joined by a Pittsburg shoe-drum- 
mer, who was informed ‘of the contest and asked to 
participate. 

“No, gentlemen,” he replied; “I can truthfully say 
that I never told a lie in my life, and I—” 

“You win,” they all shouted in chorus; and he was 
rushed to a near-by cigar-stand and presented with 
the best there was in the case. 


EPIGRAMS 
HE spent his days in learning how to die, 
And when he’d got his lesson pat as pie 
It helped him not, for, so it had been said, 
No sooner had he learned than he was dead! 


To wear another’s shoes 
I really must refuse. 
I'll be content alone 
To call my sole my own. 
A man upon his knees before a maid 
Proves nothing that is certain, I’m afraid. 
But when upon his knees the maid we see 
We're pretty safe in saying Q.E.D. 
Uplift is well. To elevate your kind 
Is worthiest of tasks for man designed. 
But have a care just how your strength you use 
Lest in the end you only raise the deuce! 
There’s nothing really new that’s left to say. 
The world’s content, these times, to place the bay 
On brows that think old thoughts in some new way. 


“If wishes were horses the Beggars might ride!” 
So spoke some old Sage full of notions and side, 
But what if they might? In these days full of wheels 
Most Beggars are yearning for Automobiles! 


In all experience of life that’s merely human 
There’s Pt one thing that’s sweeter than a woman, 
° *Neath the sun— 
And that’s—another one! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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VZRIOA Y all outward appearances Jimmy 

#2 Perrin was the meekest little man in 
IN town. And, if one should credit 
those sometimes fallacious guides 
#3/ still further, Jimmy was just a nice 
little clerk who would always be a 
nice little clerk; only that and noth- 
ing more. No one guessed what a 
tremendous and burning ambition 
was concealed behind and above the modest glasses 
that gleamed over his small nose. Jimmy longed to 
become the greatest business manager of the age. 
When thoughts of his physical frailty dampened his 
enthusiasm he remembered that Pepin, Napoleon, 
Jay Gould, and Mr. Evarts were delicate little men, 
yet each had conquered his world, and so remembering 
took heart and bent again to the task of making two 
lines of classified ads grow where only one grew 
before. 

Thus it came about that when the king of Jimmy’s 
little world, the business manager, was looking about 
for a man to take charge of the up-town office in 
place of Madison, resigned, his eye fell upon Jimmy. 

sut he’s a poor little fellow, and the strain ‘Il 
break him down, and we'll have a long case of sick pay 
on our hands,” his assistant protested. 

“No, he only looks frail,” the king made answer. 
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Jimmy Perrin’s new dignities. “Joe was big and apple- 
cheeked, likewise full of biting wit and the belief that 
he regulated all the affairs of mankind in his district. 
He covered the up-town region for the evening edition, 
and he knew all about everything. Yes, and every- 
body. The greatest impresario in the world was mere 
Oswald to him; he called Police Inspector Ward 
“Smiling Dick,” right out loud, to his face, before 
everybody; and as for the captain of the precinct, why, 
he and Mr. Golland were simply Tom and Joe to 
each other, and that’s all there was to it—understand! 

The first rays from Jimmy Perrin’s new hat, which 
appeared on the third day of his reign, affected Joe 
Golland very seriously. As little Perrin strode down 
the lobby of the office Golland leaped from his desk 
with a ery of pain, clapped his hand over his eyes, 
and, as the gleaming vision passed, sank back in his 
chair with a sigh of relief. Two lady friends who 
happened to be calling on him laughed long and hearti- 
ly at his antics, and when they observed the vivid 
flush of anger and embarrassment that purpled little 
Perrin’s face and neck they laughed all the more and 
dabbed at each other’s sides with dainty thrusts of the 
hand, as if to say that they’d surely expire if the 
show got any funnier. 

That was only the beginning. 
quaint gift of caricature. He drew 


Joe Golland had a 
a eartoon that 
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Golland leaped from ‘his desk with a cry of pain 


“T’ve been watching him some time. He’s been here 
two years and never had a sick day. He’s a hustler.” 

“Looks more like a dormouse to me,” said the 
sssistant. Nevertheless, Jimmy got the job. 

‘ And, say, you ought to go up and look him over,” 
eried one of Jimmy’s old office neighbors on his return 
from up-town with a two-page proof. “Say! he’s It, 
all right, up there. No more stand-up desks for 
Jimmy—a whole big roll-top, all to himself, inside a 
big, swell, brass railing. I saw a new plug hat hangin’ 
on the wall. I guess it was his, but I didn’t like to 
ask him.” 

It was Jimmy’s hat, sure enough. He had bought 
it after long deliberation, for it cost nearly a whole 
day’s pay. Jimmy had never heard of the toga virilis ; 
yet that was what that shining hat typified. Besides, 
it lent added dignity to his position as manager of the 
up-town office—yes, sir-ee; manager, and don’t you for- 
get it. 
~ Ags the fly to the ointment, so was Joe Go}land to 





represented a very tall and radiant hat strutting along 
on a pair of thin little legs that were fairly con- 
torted with dignity. He had no need to write a 
title on the picture, for he had caught with great ac- 
curacy the pompous stride of little Jimmy Perrin and 
set it forth so convincingly that his lady friends 
shrieked in gales of laughter as they gazed in turn 
at the picture and the very sadly flustered original, 
squirming in his new big office chair. 

Golland loved his art so well that he tacked up 
the cartoon on the wall above the telephone; so that 
every time poor little Perrin used the wire he had to 
face the ridiculous presentation of himself and at the 
same time feel a burning consciousness of the silent 
snickers of the clerks and office-boys at his back. 
He dared not tear the thing down, because the tele- 
phone desk was technically in the news department 
and therefore, in all probability, outside of his juris- 
diction. So day by day he had to endure the subtle 


torture of being lampooned and grinned at patroniz- 
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ingly by big Golland, while at night he realized how 
uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, even the 
erown of a branch-office manager. 

Golland was always smoking cigarettes, and the 
smoke often drifted out past Perrin’s desk and made 
him cough and fidget. He did not use tobacco, and 
the creosotish odor ot the burning cigarette paper 
made him ill and distressed. Had he possessed tact, he 
might have persuaded Golland easily enough to desist, 
for Joe was a good-natured fellow; but it chanced that 
after enduring the nuisance for days in silence he 
began one day to cough and sputter at a great rate 
in the clouds that came from a new Armenian atrocity 
Joe was trying. He stamped back to Joe’s desk very 
angry. 

“Look here, Golland,” he exclaimed, “I wish you'd 
stop this vile smoking. It makes me sick.” 

“Oh, shush!” Joe replied, merrily. “ I'll smoke all 
I want to. You go roll your hoop.” 

As Perrin walked off feeling that all mankind was 
looking at him and snickering—for the whole staff had 
witnessed the incident—Joe Golland had a new in- 
spiration. He bent over a sheet of bristol-board and 
chuckled as his pencil flew. The next time Perrin 
went to the telephone a new cartoon was displayed 
beside the jest of the shining hat. It represented him 
as a very angry little boy in knickers, screaming and 
weeping and dancing in rage as he waved his hands 
among clouds of smoke. This picture had a caption, 
“ Peevish Perish Don’t Like Cigarettes!” 

The new name ran from mouth to mouth. Men 
from the main office began to invent business that 
Then they’d gaze their fill at Joe Golland’s cartoons 
would give them an excuse to use the up-town telephone. 
and chuckle and laugh outright. Perrin could hear 
them as he writhed at his dignified desk, but he dared 
not say a word. That would only make matters worse. 
But every day, almost every moment, added to the 
tension on his strained nerves, and one day when he 
was calling on the business manager down-town he 
blurted out that Joe Golland was an awful nuisance; 
that he filled the up-town office with vile cigarette 
smoke; that he wasted time entertaining lady friends, 
and that he even interfered with the business depart- 
ment by allowing his lady friends to use the ’phone 
when it should be busy sending ads down to the 
main office. 

“Sorry,” said the business manager; “but I can’t 
give up my time to running your office. 1 put you 
there. Now, you run it. Keep it in order the best 
way you can.” 

“ By force, if necessary?” Perin,asked, with a sud- 
den, surprising gleam of ferocity in his meek blue eyes. 

“ Certainly, by force, if necessary,” the business man- 
ager made answer; though he could not refrain from 
smiling at the slight little figure as it stalked away 
more dignified than ever. 

Before returning to the up-town office Perrin stopped 
at the studio of Mr. Harlem Jack Hanrahan, who 
was thus designated to distinguish him from Mr. 
Hoboken Jack Hanrahan and Mr. Boston Jack Hanra- 
han, who were also distinguished practitioners of the 
manly art. He was a retired welter. 

. “T want a course of lessons,” Perrin said, impres- 
sively to Mr. Harlem Jack. 

“Who fer?” Harlem inquired, innocently. 

“ For myself,” Perrin replied, angrily. Great Scott! 
had he become an object of derision to all mankind? 

“ Aw, quit yer kiddin’,’ Mr. Harlem began; then, 
seeing the war-glare in his visitor’s eye, hastily re- 
gained his business balance and added: ‘“ Why, 
suyt’nly, mister. Take off y’r shirt.” 

Within a few minutes Perrin was standing toe to 
toe with the professor, scowling somewhat as he tried 
to scan his face without the usual aid of glasses and 
showing a much tougher and more wiry frame than 
one would expect from his appearance when clothed. 

“Have y’ ever had a lesson? No?” asked Mr. Har- 
lem Jack. “ All right. Now look. Y’ stand like this— 
see ?’—the left foot out in front, about eighteen inches 
ahead o’ th’ right. There—turn out y’r right toe. 
Now y’re fixed—see? Got a good balance so y’ kin 
step in or step back quick if y’ gotta break ground. 
See? Nice an’ easy, up on y’r tiptoes. Step around 
like this—see? Now y’re doin’ it. Now lead wit’ th’ 
left an’ guard wit’ th’ right—see? That’s it—one, 
two—one, two! Fine.” 

“Pardon me,” Perrin interrupted, “but isn’t that 
what is called sparring?” 

“Sure it is, an’ good, too,’ Mr. Harlem Jack 
answered, 

“Well, if you’ll pardon me, 1 guess I’ll have to 
go to some other professor. I want to learn how to 
go at a man suddenly and—er—knock him out of 
time—if that is the correct expression.” 

“You wantta wha-a-at?” cried the honest professor, 
his impulse to laugh instantly checked by the fierce 
expression on the little man’s face. 

“Yes; knock him out of time,” Perrin repeated, 
quite proud of the phrase, which seemed very sporty. 
“There are certain conditions which have become ins 











tolerable to me, and I intend to resent oppression even 
at the risk of sustaining bodily injury, but I want 
to make sure of chastising the big bully.” 

“OQ-o-oh, I see,” Mr. Harlem Jack exclaimed, sym- 
pathetically. “ This big guy’s bin handin’ it t’ you, -an’ 
you wantta knock his block off. I see. Well, you’re 
th’ kind of a young fella I like to train. Now, see 
here, does this guy think you’re liable to hand it t’ 
him? No? Well, then, all y’ gotta do is t’ step in 
close an’ drive in right an’ left inta th’ body—see? 
Like this. Looka here.” 

Mr. Harlem Jack darted close to a long, heavy bag 
of sand and horsehair, about as big round as an 
alderman, that hung from the ceiling. Against this 
bag he drove his fists in a rattling tattoo of wonderful 
speed and force. The blows chug-chugged against the 
soggy bag with a sound as of rapid-fire projectiles 
plugging a target-butt full of holes. 

“See what I mean?” the professor exclaimed with 
all the zeal of the true artist. “Get in close—see? 
Lean y’r weight over to’rds th’ guy—see? An’ then 
drive the fists inta him like piston-rods. Like piston- 
rods—see ?—just a straight line from y’r knuckles t’ 
yr elbows, so’s y’ won’t huyt y’r wrists. (C’m’ere, an’ 
try it on th’ bag. Good f’r you, young fella! Now 
e’m’ere an’ try it on me. Aw, e’mon; don’t worry. 
You’ll never huyt me. Willie Lewis threw a few inta 
me there, an’ even he didn’t feaze me. *Twuz in th’ 
jaw he copped me. C’mon, now. Good. That’s it. Rip 
’em in. Now try a few f’r th’ jaw, an’ Vl block 
’em. That’s the stuff. Say, y’re doin’ fine!” 

And Perrin was indeed doing well. The feeling 
that he at last had in hand the means of overthrowing 
the tyrant lent him surprising vigor. Whenever he 
found himself out of breath he leaped against the wall 
for a few seconds and then leaped at the professor 
once more. 

“There; that ‘ll be about all f’r to-day,” Mr. Harlem 
Jack decreed after half an hour of violence. “ If you 
keep on this way, mister, you’ll soon be a wonder. Be 
sure and take a good rub-down with plenty of alcohol 
t’ keep y’r muscles fr’m stiffenin’ up, an’ drop in about 
this time t’morra. Terms? Oh yes, twelve dollars f’r 
ten lessons. T’anks. So long.” 

Perrin hurried to a Turkish bath and had himself 
boiled, baked, kneaded, and rubbed with alcohol until 
the last bit of fatigue toxin had been eliminated from 
his system. Then he went back to the up-town office, 
feeling happier and more active than he had ever 
imagined he could feel. Indeed, he caught himself 
several times on the very brink of singing the re- 
markable announcement that he was adorned with 
rings on his fingers and bells on his toes, which would 
be very bad form indeed for a rising young business 
manager. 

Within a few days the news that Perrin had com- 
plained to the chief about the misconduct of Golland 
reached the up-town office through the crowded chan- 
nels of wireless office gossip, and there was much 
smiling and whispering in corners out of Perrin’s sight. 





Soon Golland put up a new cartoon beside the 
others. This showed a weedy little boy in knickers and 


glasses surmounted by a preposterously tall hat weep- 
ing profusely because the chief refused to accept a 
voluminous document marked “ Report.” The caption 
of the cartoon was: “ Peevish Perish Offers a Report, 
but Gets Turned Down. Ha-ha!” 

Perrin said nothing, but worked every day with Mr. 
Harlem Jack for half an hour. After two weeks Mr. 
Harlem actually began to guard his body against 
Perrin’s fierce blows. 
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“Do you really need to use that guard?” Perrin 
eagerly inquired. 
“It’s on the level,” Mr.Harlem Jack replied, earnest- 


ly. “Y’re puttin’ over some good ones now—reg’l’r 
buyds, wit’ plenty o’ sting to ’em. Now, I'll tell yuh 
wat y’ wantta do next. Fall up against th’ wall 
an’ push y’rself away to full arm’s-length. Try 
pushin’ up fr’m th’ floor, too, like this—see? If y’ 


have a chance, rig up a horizontal bar an’ work on it. 
Puttin’ th’ shot is good f’r th’ muscles, too. Git a 
twelve- pound shot. 
Say, first thing y’ know, 
you'll be able to take 
on Johnny Coulon.” 
Perrin did not know 


who Johnny Coulon 
was, but he did know 
that he felt stronger 
than ever, that his 


coats were getting hard 
to button across the 
chest, and that he was 
eating twice as much 
as usual. He took a 
twelve-pound shot out 
in the back yard of 
the up-town office and 
practised hurling it 
with one hand and then 
the other, over and 
over again every day. 


He had a_ carpenter 
put up a_ horizontal 
bar, and on this he did 
nothing but “chin” 


himself a few times a 
day until after a few 
weeks’ practice he grew 





strong enough to try 

the “kip” and a few 

other tricks. The daily ae 
sessions with Mr. Har- t 

lem Jack still con- seweRmem 
tinued with unabated sai 
vigor. 


Joe Golland found a 
new inspiration in the 
horizontal — bar. He 
sniggled and chuckled 
for days as he worked 
at the cartoon, locking it in his desk with care when- 
ever he had to go out on a story. When at last it 
yas finished he proudly fastened it with thumb-tacks 
up beside the others. It was a great success. The 
irritable little man in knickers, glasses, and a top- 
hat had sprouted a prehensile tail by which he hung 


and swung from a_ horizontal bar while a _ cireus 
manager stood by and pointed proudly at him.  Be- 


neath the scene was carefully lettered this advice: 


“Step up, step up, ladies and gentlemen, and see 
the marvellous monster—Peevish Perish, the human 


chimpanzee, just imported from Africa!” 

Perrin, attracted by a sound of snickering, sauntered 
around to the telephone desk and discovered big Joe 
Golland exhibiting his artistie creation to a group of 
friends. The little man scrutinized the picture and 
read every word of the insulting inscription. ‘The 
friends of Golland began to grin in anticipation of a 
pretty little encounter when they saw pale Peevish 
Perish very deliberately throw the offensive cartoon 
far from him on the floor. 


The big 






“Hey! What’re you doing?” shouted Goliand. 
“Don’t you appreciate—” 
There was not another word from him. Without 


stopping to remove his glasses, a precautionary meas- 
ure he had always planned as he rehearsed the fight 
at night in his bed, Peevish Perish stepped in close to 
his tormentor, as Mr. Harlem Jack had directed. He 
also “ leaned to’rds th’ big guy” and drove in right- 
left, right-left, like infuriated piston-rods. Big Golland 
waved his arms wildly once, then sank to the floor, 














man sprawled soggily on the floor 


seeming to melt under the blows as a snowbank melts 
under hose-play. Peevish Perish magnanimously 
stepped back, as he had seen men step back in the 
ring. As soon as Golland arose and staggered toward 
Peevish Perish, the little man stepped in close once 
more, and in less than five seconds drove his tittle 
piston fists against the eyes, nose, cheeks, and chin 
of his victim about twenty times. The big man 
sprawled soggily on the floor, and this time he stayed 
down. He was too dazed to do so much as groan. His 
friends were dazed, too. He lay there unconscious for 
fully five minutes. 

Through the glasses of Peevish Perish beamed rays 
of joy, of triumph, of satisfaction at having demon 
strated his right to live and to squeleh annoying 
works of art if he saw fit. He did not utter a word. 
Picking up the picture and the tiumb-tacks, he re- 
placed the cartoon with great care on the board from 
which he had torn it; then, with a last pleased glance 
at the humorist on the floor, went back to his desk 
and sat down. 





Photographing Sound-Waves 
By A. Lawrence Hodges 


WHAT would the ordinary man think if 
he were told that the words he spoke 
could be photographed as they left his 
lips as undulations in the atmosphere? 
RIaSEAIN| It seems strange, but such is the case. 
SOLVE Dr. Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is the man’ who conceived and carried out this method 
of photographing sound-waves, and the pictures shown 
here were taken by him. 

The direct cause of sound-waves, and therefore of 
sound, is anything that will give a compression or 
rarefaction to the air. The chief means by which this 
is accomplished is vibrating bodies, such as a violin- 
string, a tuning-fork, the vocal cords, a drum-head, ete. 
These generally, however, give several sound-waves in 
succession. But when only one sound-wave is desired 
other means are used. In the illustrations, for ex- 
ample, an electric spark, analogous to a lightning 
flash, is made use of. The spark is made to pass be- 
tween two brass balls. In passing it quickly heats 
the air immediately in its path, and the air is con- 
sequence expands. This expansion produces a com- 
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pression of the air around it, and thus the wave is 
started. When this compression in the atmosphere, 
which keeps going in every direction in the form of a 
spherical wave at the rate of eleven hundred feet a sec- 
ond, reaches the ear we hear the sound of the spark. 
Now, as the wave constantly grows larger, as a ripple 
in a pond, if the camera is to catch it at all it has to 
do some quick work or the wave will get out of its field. 
As the waves in these pictures were taken a few inches 
from their source, and as in one second sound travels 
eleven hundred feet, the comparison will show in what 
fraction of a second the picture had to be made. This 
was ingeniously accomplished by making the first spark 
send off another spark a fraction of a second later, 
which automatically opened the shutter. 

It is a well-known scientific law that light going 
from one transparent medium to another is bent, and 
the greater the difference in density of the two medi- 
ums the more it is bent. For example, on a hot July 
day queer little wriggly transparencies are seen rising 
from the ground. These are what the negroes down 
South call “de lazies.” The air next to the ground 
receives heat from the earth, expands, and rises. In 
doing so, it mixes with the colder and therefore denser 
air Just above, and alternate streaks of dense and com- 
paratively rare air are formed. Therefore, objects 
seen through these are distorted. Now this is the 
principle on which the photography: of sound is based. 
An electric spark is used to cause a sharp, quick 
sound. It heats the air quickly and causes an ex- 
pansion, and consequently the air is pushed together 














all around the expanded portion. This condensed part 
is the sound-wave. which. being denser than the other 


air, bends any light that tries to come through. That 
is why we get a dark ring on the plate. A_ pebble 
thrown into the water causes just such a wave. The 


actual photography of these waves confirms in every 
particular the theories and mathematical calculations 
that have been made on spherical waves. 

The black spot with black lines leading off in two 
different directions is one of the brass balls placed 
over the other. Between the two, as stated, an electric 
spark is made to pass, this spark making a short, 
sharp sound and causing the pictured sound-wave in 
the air. The numbered pictures represent in succes- 
sion the developments of the wave, which starts as a 
small circle and gets larger and larger till it passes 
from the field of the camera. They also serve to show 


the development of the echoes and the many re- 
fleetions of the wave when the sound is made in a 
closed vessel of air. As sound travels at the rate of 


eleven hundred feet a second we have three pictures 
taken in one-eleven-hundredths part of a second. 

















The wave strikes successive steps, thus 
transforming one wave into several succes- 
sive echoes, and producing a musical sound 





Successive developments of a sound-wave strik- 
ing a flat surface. It is reflected back in 
a spherical form, this constituting the echo 
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The development of a sound-wave striking 
a surface containing a small hole. A new 
wave is formed and spreads in all directions 








By William Winter 





IBSENITES AND IBSENISM* 


This is the fourth of a number of articles on theatrical subjects which Mr. Winter will contribute to “‘Harper’s Weekly” during the coming 
weeks, and which will exemplify in a notable degree his well-known fearlessness and independence in the discussion of topics -of the stage 


HE theatrical season that is now 
drawing to a close has been remark- 
able, beyond precedent, for activity 
and fitful change. Never, within a 

T long recollection of the local stage, 
have so many plays, new and old, 

re been acted in New York, within so 
brief a time. The public, however, 
*has not been favored with much of 

drama that ean’ be accounted either valuable or inter- 
esting. The “shop” has been open, as it continues to 
be, and the “ business of supplying amusements ” has, 
in some instances, been fairly prosperous; yet, not- 
withstanding almost frantic efforts to attract atten- 





























Mrs. Fiske and Holbrook Blinn in a scene from Ibsen’s 
“The Pillars of Society,”” now being played on tour 


tion and cause attendance, there seldom, if ever, has 
been a theatrical season more distinctly marked by 
disaster. One auspicious indication, however, should 
especially and gratefully be noted: while several vul- 
gar exhibitions have moderately prospered, various ob- 
noxious plays, some of them undramatic and dull, 
some of them unclean and stupid, have been ignored. 
The hope, therefore, seems warranted that there is an 
increasing purpose on the part of the people to re- 
frain from giving their support to base theatrical 
exhibitions. It may be that this abstention only signi- 
fies business. unrest, but it would be good to encourage 
the conviction of a revival of good judgment and good 
taste in theatrical affairs. 

tiresome incident of the’ season is the spasmodic 
regurgitation of Ibsenism. Several doses of the Ibsen 
drama have been administered, and a considerable 
audience has swallowed them. The influence of that 
pontifical expositor of misery, as exercised through the 
medium of his “ sociological dramas,” is distinctly per- 
nicious, for the reason, in general terms, that those 
dramas are, with little exception, morbid, tainted, un- 
healthful, and distressingly diffusive of dulness, 
doubt, and gloom. Even in the New Theatre, which 
there was reason to hope would escape the blight of 
eurrent fads, one exhibition of melancholy, pointless, 
profitless pessimism was made, in the shape of the 


* fourth act, happily much condensed, of Ibsen’s Brandt, 


presented as a one-act play. The occasion was un- 
speakably sad, and it will not soon be forgotten, be- 
cause of all the dismal bores that have been inflicted 
on a long-suffering public Ibsen’s Brandt easily at- 
tains to the front rank. Since, however, there is very 
little likelihood that, either in whole or in part, it 
will again be presented, the community need not 
burden itself with “a heaviness that’s gone.” The an- 
nounced purpose of the New Theatre was the fine act- 
ing of fine plays, but,. by unaccountable perversion, 
several of the worst dramas of the year—The Nigger, 
Liz the Mother, A Son of the People, and lastly the 
lugubrious Brandt—have degraded a stage which there 
never was any excuse for diverting from the right 
course, 

More Ibsen arrived with the reappearance of the 
accomplished and brilliant Mrs. Fiske (her only ap- 
pearance in the capital this year) at the Lyceum 
Theatre. That fine actress came forth in Hauptmann’s 
sickly composition, miscalled “ poetic,” of Hannele, 
and in Ibsen’s ponderous preachment, The Pillars of 
Society. The merits of The Pillars are that it rebukes 
humbug and that it is not unclean; but it is wofully 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 


dull. Mrs. Fiske’s emergence in it seemed singular, 
for the part that she acted does not, contain anything 
to employ her artistic faculties or awaken her en- 
thusiasm. It probably will appear that this Ibsen 
revival was made by Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, that 
sagacious votary of “the subtle, the virile, and the 
true,’ for the purpose of grooming Mr. Holbrook 
Blinn, who acted the chief part in it, as a “ star,” 
to lead a special company. Mrs. Fiske, original, ener- 
getic, independent, has been more potential than any 
other member of the dramatic profession, in encourage- 
ment and practical support of the “ Ibsen movement,” 
but it has always been difficult to comprehend’ why 
she should wish to be so. She possesses an excellent 
repertory of old plays, and she has shown judgment 
and taste, when she so pleased, in acquiring new ones. 
Perhaps her participation in this Ibsen industry is 
something in the nature of a hoax,—as was that of 
the late Richard Mansfield. Her mind is strongly in- 
clined to satire: although a practical humanitarian, 
she is, at times, scornful of social conditions and of 
fads and follies, and those characteristics can, per- 
haps, explain her favor toward the Norwegian exotic. 
But, whatever may be’ the motive, Mrs. Fiske, more 
than any other one person, keeps the “ Ibsen move- 
ment” alive upon the stage. Not since the erudite 
Mr. Erving Winslow, of Boston, made known the 
iNuminative fact that Ibsen is such a “pure and 
sweet writer” that, in preparing his works for pub- 
lic reading, he had found it necessary to reject some 
of, them altogether, and to “ excise” others, has the 
public been favored with such a singular example of 
apparent inconsistency between opinion and conduct 
as that presented by Mrs. Fiske,—for it is remem- 
bered she has testified that the character of Hedda 
Gabler (in the play of that name) at once “ illus- 
trates a very ebvious lesson” and “ requires years of 
study to master its meaning”; and, also that ‘ the 
auditor (of Hedda) does not know what the play 
means, perhaps,” but that “no one of Ibsen’s charac- 
ters can be on the stage five minutes without being 
fully revealed”; and, if the auditor of the paradox 
will study it, he will be aware of a “ great awakening 
of his mental forces”! And, further, when it is re- 
called that Mrs. Fiske has publicly expressed the con- 
viction that Ibsen, “ by his example as well as by his 
work, has almost banished beauty, nobility, and 
poetry from the stage,’ and that his influence (neces- 
sarily) is ‘“baneful,” her persistence in sustaining 
that “baneful” influence must cause some slight per- 
plexity of the observer’s understanding. Certainly, 
after such illuminative and conclusive testimony of 
friends, there is little needed from foes to explain and 
sustain inveterate, incessant opposition to Ibsenitish 
misuse of the drama. 

Madame Alla Nazimova, a Russian actress, who has 
acquired some slight command of the English language, 
and whose singularity of appearance and eccentricity 
of demeanor have made her an object of considerable 
public interest, is now the director, with the Messrs. 
Shubert, of a theatre, bearing her name, in Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, and there she is acting the 
part of Rita Allmers, in Little Eyolf, one of the 
gloomiest and most drearily didactie of the plays of 
Ibsen. That play, undoubtedly, shows the Norwegian 
dramatist at his best,—such as it is. The subject of 
it, apparently, is human responsibility under inexo- 
rable moral law. The author seems to have believed,— 
or to have intended to intimate,—that, in mortal ex- 
perience, reward or punishment, happiness or misery, 
is directly awarded to each and every individual, in 
exact accordance with that individual’s merit or fault. 
Rita Allmers represents amatory passion for her 
husband in almost frantic excess. She must be, 
physically and mentally, the one object of his idolatry. 
Against whatever obstacle intervenes between them she 
opposes herself with a fierce resentment. Her love is 
voracious, her jealousy vigilant and wild. The specific 
sources of her burning 
discontent and bitter an- 





Asta Allmers, than in that of his wife, whose incessant 
and exacting ardor has begun to cloy him. The “ half- 
sister ” Asta, who proves to be no relative (being the 
child of her mother’s adultery), is in love with him, 
and is enduring and concealing, as well as she can, the 
corrosive agony of her tortured heart and afflicted mind. 
Asta is beloved, and sought in marriage, by a kind, 
good, energetic, practical, commonplace man, named 
Borgheim, a civil engineer, to whose love, however, she 
can only partially respond. The infant Eyolf, it is stated, 
in a colloquy of bitter recrimination, temporarily neg- 
lected by his parents, when they were absorbed in 
connubial intercourse, has rolled from a table and 
been hopelessly crippled for life by the fall, and All- 
mers, blaming his wife for her allurement and him- 
self for yielding to it, has thereupon been impelled 
through late awakening of the moral sense under pres- 
sure of cumulative and afflicting self-reproach, to dedi- 
cate his life to the service of that injured child. An 
elderly female, whose employment is to lure and drown 
rodent vermin, by playing upon “ pan-pipes ” and row- 
ing out to sea, figures briefly and “ symbolically ” in 
the domestic scene of discord, cross-purposes, passion, 
and misery upon which this group of sufferers is dis- 
played, and seems to be intended to indicate that a 
malign agency waits upon every evil wish in the 
human mind,—though, in presence of Ibsen’s ‘ symbol- 
ism,” it is ever prudent that normal minds should not 
be positive, since even the experts in it seldom agree 
as to its profound significance. Frenzied resentment 
of her husband’s devotion to Eyolf causes Rita to 
express the wish that the child “ had never been born,” 
and that he was out of the way, and the supreme 
‘catastrophe of mingled disappointment, anguish, self- 
disgust, acrimonious animosity, and settled gloom: 
for everybody concerned in the experience, is promptly 
and conveniently precipitated by the death of little 
Kyolf, who, “ lured” in some obscure, mystic manner, 
by the aged female fascinator of vermin, becomes 
dizzy, falls from a pier into the sea, and is drowned. 

It seems worth while, since this play, seldom acted, 
has entered on a “run,” that the details of it should 
be specified; and for another reason,—namely, that 
with respect to every play the examiner is enlightened 
if he can ascertain, first, what it contains, and secondly, 
what it means. In Little Eyolf there is the story of a 
very tedious and very dismal domestic tangle, caused 
by the confluence and clash of selfish, erotic feeling and 
supersensitive conscience. The chief persons involved 


are, as usual in Ibsen’s plays, exceptional beings, 
manufactured, in the fictitious portrayal of “ real 


life,” for a didactic occasion. The incidents are very 
tew, and of action, in the true sense of that word, 
there is nothing. Dialogue abounds, and it is liberally 
punctuated with spasms of hysteric emotion, which, 
however, do not relieve its monotony. The meaning 
of the play could have been stated in a sentence: 
Human beings are responsible to God, and every action 
performed by every human being should be performed 
with strict obedience to the moral law and solemn re- 
membrance of a coming Day of Judgment. Incident- 
ally, there are many affirmations,—the most con- 
spicuous of them being, that nobody acts from an un- 
selfish motive, but that everybody is weak. or in some 
way deficient, and that all men are miserable sinners. 
The novelty of the latter disclosure would be astound- 
ing—were it not for the unfortunate priority of the 
compilers of the Prayer-Book. 

The moral tag is, obviously, irreproachable. Some 
of the ingredients of the mixture of passion, sin, and 
precept are sufficiently spiced to be obvious, and 
Madame Nazimova, who is of the twisting, twining, 
quivering, serpentine sisterhood,—lissome creatures, 
who make their eyes large and round, and readily fall 
into convulsions, and, with reckless violence, precipi- 
tate themselves upon the floor,—seems heedful, when 
acting, that anguish shall be liberally supplied, and 

(Continued on page 30) 





tagonism are, the half- 
sister whom her husband 
loves, the book that he is 
writing, and their only 
child, little Eyolf, — to 
whom Allmers, after con- 
siderable neglect of the 
boy, has declared him- 
self peculiarly and excep- 
tionally devoted.  All- 
mers, who has married 
Rita, not for true’ love, 
but because allured by 
her physical beauty and 
for the sake of her 
wealth, typifies morbid 
and _ belated conscien- 
tiousness. He has chosen 
the literature of moral 
philosophy as a vocation, 
but he presently suspects 
himself (not without 
reason, for he often talks 














like a lunkhead and acts 
like a fool) of being a 
failure in it. He is more 
at ease in the society of 
his supposed half-sister, 


A scene from Ibsen’s “ Little Eyolf,” at the Nazimova Theatre. 
left to right:° Mme. Nazimova, Robert T. Haines, Brandon Tynan, Master 
George Tobin (Little Eyolf), Gertrude Berkeley, and Ida Conquest 
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Weston being greeted at the City Hall, New York, by 
Mayor Gaynor upon finishing his walk from California 
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Twice Across the United States Afoot 


THE ASTONISHING ACILIEVEMENT OF EDWARD PAYSON WESTON, WHO, BETWEEN 





HIS SEVENTY-FIRST AND SEVENTY- 


SECOND BIRTHDAYS, WALKED NEARLY EIGHT THOUSAND MILES, FROM NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK 
BY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 

Rasacscnoy LAT wonderful old Yankee, Edward ‘to every obstacle. His physical heart is large and 

cee Payson Weston, has finished the most strong, too, his circulation fairly good, and his breath- 


Se : 

HG i BA remarkable walk ever undertaken by man. 
i BSW He left Santa Monica, the port of Los 
ya Ol Angeles, California, at four o’clock in 

POSS the afternoon of February Ist, and he 
briskly trotted up the steps of the New York City 
Hall at three o’clock in the afternoon of May 2d. 
He was bronzed, clear-eyed, smiling, and at the mo- 
nent of greeting Mayor Gaynor of New York, who 
came out to welcome him, the old man uttered a joke 
that made the Mayor not only smile, but throw back 
his head and burst into a hearty laugh, which was 
something of a record-breaking feat, too. A brass band 
and twenty thousand cheering men kept the joke from 
the rest of the world. 

Including the side trip he took into the Grand 
Caiion of the Colorado, which added 128 miles to his 
journey, the distance Weston travelled was 3,611 miles 
in seventy-six days, twenty-two hours, fifty minutes, 
which is equal to about forty-six miles a day and may 
be reckoned as “going some” for a man _ past his 
seventy-second year. The longest walk in one day was 
seventy-two miles, which he accomplished in the north- 
ern part of New York State less than a week before 
the finish, simply, as he said, “to demonstrate the 
entire absence of ill feeling.” An automobile knocked 
him down and crushed his ankle a few days later, 
which probably would have meant serious trouble for 
most spry old gentlemen; but Weston merely remarked 
that he couldn’t stop now so near the finish and 
calmly continued on his way. He finished more than 
thirteen days ahead of the schedule he had planned. 

What are the qualities that enabled this wonderful 
old man to perform a feat that no one has ever done 
before? First he has “heart,” as the followers of 
athletics designate a joyous and indomitable spirit, 
a soul that refuses to know defeat and rises superior 





ing apparatus well-nigh perfect. Since earliest boy- 
hood he has walked many miles every day. 

When I first heard of Weston I was a little boy 
and listened to grown-up people tell of his walking 
exhibitions, during which he often whacked himself on 
the leg with a whip. We youngsters didn’t know why 
he did it, but every lad who imitated him—there were 
many thousands of us—whacked at his leg with a small 
switch. Many years afterward I learned from Weston 
himself that the circulation of the blood was sluggish 
in that leg, and that he applied the whip to stimulate 
it. So at the very outset of his career he had to fight 
at a disadvantage; yet he really wanted to walk—and 
he walked. During all the years up to this very 
minute that leg-has hindered Weston’s progress, 
one may observe in his curious, jaunty, “ side-wheel ” 
gait; but the old man doesn’t waste a thought on it— 
he plies the whip and jogs along at a four-mile pace. 

Trainers’ rules have always been a joke to Weston. 
Often he has told me that his only rule is to live a 
clean life, sleep and walk enough, and eat whatever 
he pleases. He does not use aleohol nor tobacco, 
though he is fond of coffee and tea. He declares that 
as walking is the first exercise man must practise and 
the last one to become impossible, it is the very best 
exercise and should be taken daily by every one. 


as 


“How do you train for your big walks?” I asked 
him one day. 

“No special training—not one minute of it,” he 
replied. ‘“ My daily life keeps me fit. If I expect 


to take an unusually long walk I ‘ pickle’ my feet 
in a strong solution of common rock salt.” 

During more than a generation Weston has been 
the most noted pedestrian in the world, and a mere 
list of his achievements would fill this page. He leit 
City Hall, New York, on March 15, 1909—his seventy- 


The veteran walker none the worse for his nota- 


of 3,611 miles across the continent 

















Weston starting from City Hall, New 
York, for California on March 15, 1909 


first birthday—and walked to San Francisco, by way 
of Portland, Oregon, 4,300 miles, and arrived at his 
destination on July 14, 1909. His latest journey, 3,611 


miles, from Santa Monica to New York, was begun on 


February Ist and finished on May 2d. 















































A BANKERS’ LUNCHEON TO SECRETARY MAC VEAGH 


THE LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF* THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION TO THE HON. FRANKLIN MAC VEAGH, SECRETARY OF THE TREAS 
t 7 Dy 1 . ,ODIE TT r 
URY, IN THE LAWYERS’ CLUB, NEW YORK. AMONG THE GUESTS WERE PAUL MORTON, WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, OTTO H. KAHN, LAWRENCE L. GILLESPIE, A, BARTON 


HEPBURN, 0. H. CHENEY, JAMES SPEYER, AND HENRY CLEWS 
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A SPIRITED woman has said that, much 
as she believes reforms to be necessary, 
she considers all those now under ‘way 
to be hopelessly beside the mark. She is 
interested in two only, and until these 
are taken up she will have nothing to do 
with any others. What she feels to be 
really vital is that every one shall be born 
married and with a full set of steel teeth. 
With these two matters arranged for us 
before we enter the world, very little 
trouble could occur afterward. All hu- 
man ills, she avers, arise from teeth and 
marriage, and between the getting of 
teeth and spouses and the disposing of 
them one really has very little time for 
anything else. They are both too impor- 
tant to be left so entirely in our hands, 
and should be looked after as breathing is 
and the circulation of the blood and sleep- 
ing. <A pretty mess we would all be in 
if we were obliged to superintend these 
matters ourselves! How to start such a 
reform is a matter much more complicated 
than the simple recognition of its need. 
But that is oniy the case with all reform. 
The difficulty of improving a thing that is 
in desperate need of being changed has 
kept the world busy rectifying its own 
mistakes ever since Adam first demanded 
Eve and then requested to have her taken 
back. Perhaps the best way will be to 
make every one see the merits of such @ 
scheme, and it will then happen of its own 
accord merely because it is so deeply de- 
sired. The perfections of such an arrange- 
ment are so obvious that one is a little 
put to it to dilate upon them. The 
thought bobs up at once that if one was 
born married one’s spouse would be in 
no way a thing one was to blame for, and, 
no matter what his or her drawbacks, 
that person would be treated with a polite 
blindness on the part of every one, much 
with the delicate oblivion shown a birth- 
mark. 

For all responsibility to be taken from 
our shoulders would be the right and 
proper state of things. If any human has 
to choose, the one most concerned must, 
of course. make .the choice; but that it 
should ever have been given over into our 
hands in the first place is what seems so 
preposterous. If in the beginning we had 
stopped to think, we never would have 
consented to such an arrangement. It is 
a bad habit long established that gives 
trouble by passing for the natural and 
intended when it is only the absurd taken 
root. A number or mark on the heel of 
every baby, to be published in the paper 
at the moment of its birth, the parents 
with a correspondingly marked baby 
please to communicate, and the children 
brought up on the same lines and finally 
married without a moment’s hesitation on 
the part of every one, seems perhaps the 
most direct plan. No self-questionings, no 
experiments—just a glance at one’s heel 
to make sure and no more thought on the 
matter. 

For how are we to know whom we want 
to marry? We cannot pick out a hat or 
a house with any real certainty that it 
is the one we want. ‘We are still wonder- 
ing if we did not prefer the other when 
the hat is worn out and the house has 
been our home for years. What talent 
have humans ever shown for knowing 
what was good for them that they should 
recklessly be entrusted with such a task? 
We do not know anything about ourselves, 
and we have hopelessly garbled ideas of 
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other people. Not to realize this and to 
act makes spectators stop breathing. To 
realize it and to be spectator of one’s own 
premeditated action stops action. A per- 
son of balanced mind looks into the situa- 
tion and says, “ This is a matter for which 
I am entirely unfitted, and I will just 
keep out of it.” To give it due attention 
one would end one’s life inspecting the 
first million of the world’s population; 
for who is justified in making a choice 
until he has seen every one? And to do 
the thing carelessly, skimmingly—ah, it is 
far better to leave it alone! 

As for the virtue of steel teeth—but 
every one knows how the matter of teeth 
is bungled from beginning to end. The 
necd of a reform in that direction goes 
without saying. 


Once in a while there is a conscientious 
novelist — the breed is very scarce, but 
specimens are occasionally found—and his 
life is so. vexatious a one that it partly 
explains why conscience has never become 
prevalent. He tries to verify all his plans 
and every detail of his embryo plot, and 
if he comes through the ordeal with suf- 
ficient spirit left with which to write a 
novel he is so confirmed in his tale-telling 
that nothing could have discouraged lrim, 
not even a conscience. A dozen encoun- 
ters with a dozen technical minds, each 
believing that, unless his specialty is done 
full justice to, the book is of no impor- 
tance, reduce a plot to such a pitiable 
state that rest and quiet are imperative 
for it. A novelist asks an oculist—it is 
so young and attractive and honest of him 
to take the trouble that one’s heart goes 
out to his good intentions — whether a 
blow on the head with a chair could cause 
almost instant blindness. The oculist be- 
comes deeply interested and says: “ That 
would depend upon what the chair was 
made of. How many pounds have you 
planned to have the chair weigh?” 
Pounds! Weigh! The novelist’s brain 
reels. He had not gone into what the 
chair might weigh. It was just a chair, 
an ordinary chair. He had hardly in- 
tended to honor it with a descriptive ad- 
jective. The oculist at once has doubts 
of the novel’s value, but, hoping to con- 
vert this vague writing person, he goes on 
at great length to tell that a certain 
weight of chair, if crashed down on an 
exact spot of the skull (he gives technical 
terms for the spot and all surrounding 
ones, writing them down and begging that 
they be used, as such things are apt to be 
glossed over in novels), might produce a 
certain type of blindness. He ends by 
producing pamphlets on recorded cases of 
this kind, and limply the novelist gets 
out of his office, uncertain that he is fitted 
to write of so deep a subject, wondering 
if it would not be as dramatic to have 
his hero dodge the chair and retain his 
sight. 

The frequently expressed liking of art- 
ists for criticisms from janitors and 
laundresses becomes clear. A hearty lack 
of technical knowledge is very soothing 
to the artistic mind. To have a ship at 
sea greeted with, “ My! that is a gale!” 
is much pleasanter than to have a sailor 
explain how, by painting in a little dif- 
ferent set of the sails, the ship could be 
made to tack right out of the way of that 
splendid blue cloud, and so on, out of the 
picture. With a heroine lost in a South- 
American jungle and a remarkable deserip- 
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tion of mists rising from the ground at 
night, it is most disconcerting to have a 
pricking of the conscience send one off 
to an explorer, who, on being asked if 
mists would rise from the ground, an- 
swers, cautiously, ‘* Well, that depends at 
what altitude you have laid your story.” 
Altitude! A beautiful heroine is inex- 
tricably entangled in an impenetrable for- 
est, and this man is bloodlessly talking of 
altitudes! It is so leaden, so heartless an 
attitude to take, that the novelist is re- 
pelled to the point of never again attempt- 
ing to verify another point of his intended 
tale. He will, if it adorns his story, have 
the sun and moon shining brightly a yard 
apart with a garland of stars joining 
them, realizing that because no one living 
can remember such a thing having hap- 
pened, it does not follow that it never has 
happened or never will happen. After a 
period of conscientiousness, the novelist 
decides that, under given circumstances, 
everything can happen. What is not usual 
is a strange coincidence and what is not 
believed cannot always be disproved. 
Even disproved things still have a place 
in fiction, and after fiction there remains 
romance, the home of all the engaging 
things that should be possible and are, 
because no technicians are allowed within 
its sacred precincts. 





The World’s Matches 


Ir has been estimated that we of 
the United States consume 700,000,000,000 
matches annually, and that ours is a 
larger match bill than that of any other 
nation. 

In the making of the match it is neces- 
sary to obtain the best grade of wood. 
No sapwood, no knotty or cross-grained 
timber, is utilized by the. hundreds of 
factories in this country that are busily 
engaged in turning out this article. The 
necessity for the best timber renders it 
imperative that many agents be employed 
to search out the choicest trees and to 
see that none but the best wood goes to 
feed the match-machines. For this reason 
a statement of the number of cubic feet 
of wood actually converted into matches 
each year would give but an inadequate 


idea of the number of trees consumed by ‘ 


the industry. 

Accordingly, the match-manufacturers 
are, as a class, as much concerned over 
the timber-supply as any other whose wel- 
fare depends on the employment of forest 
products. 

It is not to be assumed that, by reason 
of the smallness of matches, the makers 
thereof never utilize scraps or bits of 
wood left over. The contrary is the case. 
Matches are not by-products. Any wood 
rejected by the match-machine goes to the 
by-product establishment, and of these by- 
products of the match business may be 
mentioned some, such as doors and 
sashes, that in some instances form an 
industry as important as the match in- 
dustry itself. 

There are many methods of manufactur- 
ing matches; there are many different 
machines employed in such manufacture. 
Nearly every company has machinery 
specially adapted to its own peculiar use, 
and employs processes discovered or de- 
vised by its own chemists and mechanics, 
which are kept as trade secrets. One of 
these machines has been known to turn 
out 177,926,400 matches in one day, boxed 
and labelled ready for shipment. 

Certain kinds of matches are shaved 
with the grain from sawed blocks, others 
are cut both ways by saws. In. still 
further varieties the blocks are boiled to 
make them cut easily. By some machines 
a boiled or steamed log is revolved on 
its own axis, and a shaving, the thick- 
ness of a match, is cut round and round. 
This shaving is at the same time cut into 
lengths and split into match sticks. It 
may be said that there is hardly a limit 
to the varieties of methods employed. 
Round matches are made by forcing them 
through dies. 





Controlling Flower Colors 


It is generally known that the colors 
of vegetation vary in intensity in a direct 
ratio to the amount of sunlight combined 
with coolness of temperature, within cer- 
tain limits. Examples are the intense 
redness of apples grown in northern 
climates, and the deep colors of Alpine 
vegetation. But the soil and other in- 
fluences also have an effect upon plant 
colors. 

Experiments haye been made within 
recent years with reference to the question 
of artificial control of the colors of plants 


through the introduction of chemicals 
into the soil in which they grow. In 


very small quantities such chemicals are 
absorbed without apparent injury, but the 
effect upon the colors is slight. Yellow 
roses appear to become deeper in color 
under the influence of aluminum sulphate 
and potassium sulphate. With the use of 
these same chemicals the petals of the 
white carnation showed a tendency to de- 





velop red streaks, while, when fed with 
ammonium sulphate, aluminum sulphate, 
iron citrate, and citric acid, scarlet car 
nations tended to form white streaks. 


How Postal Cards Are 
Counted 


OF the many ingenious and interesting 
machines employed by our government in 
its daily work, perhaps none are more 
striking than those used for counting and 
tying postal cards into small bundles. 

These machines are capable of counting 
500,000 cards in ten hours, and of wrap 
ping and tying them in packages of 
twenty-five each. 

The paper is pulled off a drum by two 
long fingers, which emerge from below, 
and another finger dips itself into a vat 
of mucilage and applies itself to the 
wrapping-paper in precisely the right 
spot. Other parts of the machine twine 
the paper round the pack of ecards, and 
then a thumb presses over the spot wher 
the mucilage has been applied, where 
upon the package is thrown on a carrying 
belt ready for delivery. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRESH AT NIGHT 


If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 





If by proper selection of food one can feel 
strong and fresh at the end of a day’s work 
it is worth while to know the kind of food 
that will produce this result. 

A school-teacher out in Kansas says, in 
this connection: 

“T commenced the use of Grape-Nuts 
food five months ago. At that time my 
health was so poor that I thought I would 
have to give up my work altogether. I.-was 
rapidly losing in weight, had little appetite, 
was nervous and sleepless, and experienced 
almost constantly a feeling of exhaustion 

“T tried various remedies without good 
results; then I determined to give particular 
attention to my food, and have learned 
something of the properties of Grape-Nuts 
for rebuilding the brain and nerves. 

“T commenced using Grape-Nuts, and 
have since made a constant and rapid im 
provement in health, in spite of the fact 
that all this time I have been engaged in 
the most strenuous and exacting work. 

“T have gained twelve pounds in weight, 
and have a good appetite. My nerves are 
steady, and I sleep sound. I have such 
strength and reserve force that I feel almost 
as strong and fresh at the close of a day’s 
work as at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled 
much with weak eyes, but as my vitality 
increased the eyes became stronger. 

“T never heard of food as nutritious and 
economical as Grape-Nuts.” 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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VEY PEYHE pendulum of public sentiment 
Ny) moves in Wall Street with a 
Wn) @mighty swing. Prices rise, and 
boundless enthusiasm — prevails— 
there is no cloud in the sky, no 


height to which the market is not 
expected to soar. Something hap- 





begin to recede—immediately it is 
discovered that clouds are banking on the horizon and 
that a storm is imminent. There is nothing half-way 
about the way the “Street” feels about things. Most 
of the time we are either about to enter upon the 
“biggest buil market in our history,” or else the coun- 
try is about to go to the dogs. It has never gone there 
yet, but every time the market begins to break plenty 
of people become convinced that this is the time. 

All of which has some bearing on present prevailing 
pessimism. The pendulum has made a big swing dur- 
ing the past couple of, months and Wall Street is 
plunged into the depths 5f gloom. There is no health 
in the situation. The feeble rays of light which come 
struggling down into the darkness only show how bad 
things actually are. 

The time when Wall Street feels that way about it 
is the time when the rest of the country begins to sit 
up and take notice. At close range the best of the 
railroad stocks selling down to where they sold back 
at the end of 1908 is disconeerting, but to the man 
with money out through the country it looks more like 
a chance to buy something at a very low price. Every 
once in a while, he reasons, we see this sort of thing— 
Wall Street depressed and gloomy and people selling 
their stocks as though everything were about to go 
to ruin—and yet the situation always seems to right 
itself, and good stocks bought at the low levels ‘to 
appreciate materially in price, 

Before making up his mind, however, that this is the 
time to buy, the wise investor will do well to take « 
glance at the reasons for the general prevailing pessim- 
ism. Any really first-class bear could give at least a 
hundred such reasons off-hand, but, after all, every one 
of them would fall inside of four general classes. The 
first would comprise all the various fears as to troubles 
which are to come upon the country as a result of the 
impending corporation legislation at Washington. In 
the second class would come all the dread happenings 
which the disciples of the flood-of-gold-and-high-price 
theory are predicting. Labor considerations and the 
difficulties with which the corporations will find them- 
selves faced as a result of recently granted wage-in- 
creases would make up a good third chapter of woe. 
Lastly there is the unfavorable state of our foreign 
trade, the outpour of gold, and the danger of 
serious disturbance of the money position later on in 
the year. 

Taken. collectively this is a formidable array, 
especially to the mind speculatively inclined. But to 
the man who buys securities when they look cheap to 
him and who doesn’t bother much with fluctuations, 
the adverse influences which the bears are rolling on 
their tongues do not seem so very dreadful. He re- 
fuses to take fright, for instance, at the idea that 
such men as Taft and Wickersham are the sworn 
enemies of peace and «prosperity, and: are spending 
every minute of their time trying to see what they 
can accomplish in the way of hurting business. He 
is even obstinate enough, perhaps, to contend that the 
administration has the interests of the country very 
much at heart, and that the measures which the Presi- 
cent is trying to get put through Congress are caleu- 
lated to make for the stability and upbuilding of the 
industrial structure. This simple soul may even be in 
sympathy with the Attorney-General’s efforts to put 
a check on the gambling manipulation of the necessi- 
ties of life, and is probably unable to see how 
grievously industry would suffer were Mr. Wickersham 
to be successful in making the big speculators leave 
the grain and cotton markets alone. 

Wall Street is very much frightened (or at least 
professes to be very much frightened) by what is going 
on at Washington, but investors all over the country 
do not see it that way. And if ever any real ground 
for apprehension existed on account of any of the 
provisions of the railroad bill, that ground has since 
disappeared. It has become plain as day that if the 
railroad bill is ever passed at all, it will be passed in 
a form so amended as to make it perfectly harmless. 

The high price of things is the second great reason 
for the pessimistic view which so many people take 
of the outlook, and here, indeed, we have one of the 
underlying causes of the trouble which has taken place. 
High prices have drained dry the little springs all over 
the country from which the great reservoirs of capital 
are fed, afid. throwing the bond-market into confusion, 
have reacted disastrously upon the price of investment 
stocks. That much is quite certain, but is it equally 
certain that high prices are to continue? May it not 
be, asks the man who studies these questions away 
from the burly-burly of the speculative markets, that 
the apex of the rise in commodity prices has been 
reached, and that the cost of the necessities of life is on 
the down track again? 

Price fluctuations are risky things with which to 
deal, but swings in price have to begin as fluctuations, 
and the fact that there has already been a sharp drop 
in commodity prices is some little indication that a 
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recession is under way. How far it will go nobody 
can tell, but in any case the drop which has taken 
place has already taken much of the force out of the 
“cost of living” arguments against the stock-market, 
and there has been a notable diminution in the out- 
put of literature on the subject. As long as the house- 
holder was paying more and more each week for eggs 
and butter and other things, he was in a frame of 
mind to believe almost any kind of an argument that 
was put to him concerning the evil effects of high 
prices. That, however, is different now. Eggs and 
butter still cost money, but there has been a sharp 
drop in their price and in the price of wheat and pork 
products and a good many other of life’s necessities. 
It is realized, moreover, that if the crops turn out 
well this year, commodity prices are bound to be driven 
down a good deal farther. 

Labor considerations — strikes, and the fear of 
strikes, wage-increases in every direction—these have 
constituted the third great reason for the pessimism 
which prevails. And, indeed, on several occasions this 
vear it has seemed as though the unrest of labor were 
bound to break out into serious disturbances. As far 
back as the closing months of last year the railroads 
were served with notices of the demands which would 
be made upon them by the men, and to those who kept 
in close touch with the situation it seemed hardly 
possible that many months could pass without the 
matter being forced to the issue of a general strike. 

For a long time the labor situation looked very 
black and-Wall Street was fully justified in its pessim- 
istic view of the situation. Up in the Northwest the 
switchmen actually went out; down in Philadelphia a 
general strike took place and for some time threatened 
to spread to other points; from the railroads there 
came almost daily statements that their employees’ de- 
mands were exorbitant and that a strike which would 
tie up all the lines operating between New York and 
Chicago was inevitable. And so it went on—until the 
Pennsylvania came out with the announcement that it, 
for one, was going to put into effect a general increase 
in wages, 

That was the turning point. Some roads at once 
followed the Pennsylvania’s example. Others ap- 
pointed boards of arbitration, and still others agreed 
with their men to stand by what the boards of arbitra- 
tion on the other big roads should decide. At once the 
situation began to improve and the danger of .a 
general strike to become more and more remote. As 
matters stand now, the chance of any such development 
is so slight as to be almost negligible. 

Bereft of its excellent chance for worrying over the 
possibilities of an industry-paralyzing strike, Wall 
Street has turned to the.means by which the danger 
was averted and begun to worry about that. “ Yes,” 
ery the bears, “it’s true that the railroads have 
managed to avert the big strike but at what a cost to 
themselves! Look at the way in which they have had 
to raise wages; unless the Commerce Commission lets 
them put up their freight rates what sort of results 
will they be able to show from now on?” 

Pretty poor results, probably, but by all indications 
the Commerce Commission is going to let them raise 
their freight rates. When the Pennsylvania and the 
Saltimore and Ohio and others raised wages it was 
only after thorough investigation of the question as 
to whether they would be allowed to put up freight 
rates afterward, and the fact that wages were so 
generally put up is in itself a pretty strong indication 
that the railroads were satisfied that they would not 
be hindered from charging more for transportation. 
Such indeed seems to be the case. There is bound to 
be a good deal of scattering opposition to higher 
freight rates, and shippers’ associations are sure to 
use every means in their power to show that they are 
being robbed by the railroads, but talk of this kind is 
to be expected, and will hardly count much with the 
Interstate Commeree Commission when it comes to 
weigh the very strong claim of the railroads that 
freight rates ought to be advanced. 

Last but by. no means least important of the Street’s 
“bétes noirs,” there is what for lack of a better word 
may be called the “money position,” the fact that 
bank reserves -have been depleted by the outflow of 
gold while loans all over the country have been enor- 
mously expanding, and that there is little prospect of 
an easy money-market during the remainder of the 
year. With our foreign trade in so unfavorable a 
position, the argument runs, gold is likely to keep on 
going out all through the year, the money-market, 
being thus kept in a continuous state of disturbance. 

It is not at all certain that gold will keep on going 
out all through the rest of the year, but it must be 
admitted that underlying money-market conditions 
are anything but satisfactory and that 1910 is bound 
to go on record as a year of stiff money rates. Bank 
loans are half-a-billion dollars greater than they were 
a year ago, while reserves have been steadily declining 
and will not improbably be reduced even more by 
further shipments of gold. Under the circumstances, 
how money rates can fail to remain fairly firm, it is 
hard to see. 

Such considerations, however, appeal more to the 
speculator who works with borrowed money than to 
the investor who pays for what be buys. Firm money 
rates in Wall Street are not a bull argument on stock 


prices, but neither are they a factor whose influence 
e 
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the investor need greatly fear. Stocks do better when 
money is easy and when the outlook is for a long 
period of low rates ahead, but when conditions shape 
themselves up that way the investor who comes into 
the market is not likely to find such stocks as New 
York Central and Union Pacifie selling at prices which 
net the buyer 51% per cent. on his money. In the very 
fact that the speculative outlock is not clear and that 
those who fear fluctuations are sacrificing their stocks 
exists the investor’s opportunity. The reflex swing of 
the pendulum is bound to come. The man who has 
bought stoeks which net him 51/4 or 6 per cent. on his 
money is in a strong position to sit down and wait for 


it. 


There is no place in the world where motives are 
more closely analyzed than in Wall Street. The 
speculative mind has got to have a reason for every- 
thing. Where no apparent motive exists one must be 
made to fit the case—however improbable and even 
fantastic, it is better than none at all. 

For the government investigation into the cotton 
situation Wall Street was for a long time puzzled to 
find the motive. That the whole Department of 
Justice at Washington was short of the cotton market 
was a little too raw even for Wall Street’s well-de- 
veloped digestive faculties. Up to now, the best the 
Street has been able to produce is the theory that 
the investigation is being conducted in order to take 
the publie mind off the way in which the tariff has 
affected the price of raw cotton, 


During the closing days of April the Lloyd-George 
“budget ’’—the scheme of taxation by which the 
British government is to raise its revenues for the 
year—received the royal assent and became opera- 
tive. Just what will be the effect of this somewhat 
socialistic scheme for raising money remains to be 
seen. Our principal interest in the matter lies in the 
fact that, burdened with this additional tax, British 
capital is likely to find its way into American securi- 
ties in increasing amounts. Considering how much 
new financing there still remains to be done, this 
foreign participation in our new security issues will 
he most welcome and will do much to relieve the situa- 
tion here. 


In this ease, however, what is our gain is another’s 
loss. The English money being invested in American 
bonds is by no means new e¢apital, but represents the 
proceeds of liquidated investments in British securities. 
Consols, especially, have suffered, the world’s “ premier 
security ” having recently gone back to the lowest 
price made in the panie of two-and-a-half years ago. 
At one end of Cheapside in London there stands a 
statue of Sir Robert Peel which bears the inscription, 
* He gave the people cheap bread.” During the Boer 
War a celebrated caricaturist substituted Mr. Cham- 
berlain for the repealer of the Corn Laws and thus 
modified the inscription, “ He gave the people cheap 
consols.” In the opinion of a good many bankers on 
the other side, David Lloyd-George is a new and 
promising candidate for the honor. 


In any ease, and whatever the cause of the decline 
in the British government securities, the situation in 
London will require some careful handling. On ae- 
count of the way in which the budget was held up. 
a large amount of tax money accumulated in the 
banks and subsequently was borrowed and made use 


‘of for the furthering of the speculation in rubber 


shares. Now comes the time when the government 
will want to withdraw this money for its own use. 
Tt reminds one of the way the money temporarily de- 
posited at New York by the interior banks sometimes 
gets tied up in the stock-market. 


The biggest industrial corporation in the country 
recently raised its dividend to 5 per cent., the most it 
has ever paid. A week later, the directors of the 
biggest railroad in the country met to act on the divi- 
dend, and, though an increase to 7 per cent. had been 
confidently expected, left the dividend unchanged. 

Steel’s increase and Pennsylvania’s failure to increase 
have occasioned much comparison and comment, and 
from the action of the two boards of directors many 
sage deductions have been drawn which will not here 
be added to. In all fairness, however, it ought to be 
said that the two cases are absolutely different and 
should so be judged. Considerations which had to do 
with deterring the Pennsylvania directors from raising 
their rate do not in the least apply in the case of an 
industrial ‘corporation. 


According to a carefully made estimate the rail- 
roads are negotiating with their respective banking 
interests for the issue of at least $200,000,000 of new 
securities, most of which will take the form of con- 
vertible bonds. Of the impending issues of securi- 
ties the most important are $50,000,000 by ° the 
St. Paul, $40,000,000 by the Baltimore and Ohio, $44,- 
000,000 by the Atchison, and $31,000,000 by the Chesa- 
peake. In addition to these roads, Northern Pacific 
and not improbably Union Pacific will before long come 
into the market for capital. It is a fortunate thing 
that financial conditions abroad show improvement. 
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The Double Who Declined 


PitTsBuRG is proud of one of her police 
sergeants who is a double of President 
Taft. He has the same portly personality, 
the same good-humored smile, and the 
same facial aspect. When dressed up in 
a frock-coat and a silk hat he has de- 
ceived many into thinking that they were 
visually en rapport with the ruler of their 
country. 

After this had happened on a number 
of occasions, President Taft came to hear 
of his double behind the desk. A friend 
of his in Pittsburg sent him a photograph 
of the police sergeant. Mr. ‘Taft was 
amazed, and wrote: “I want to meet Mr. 
Morley when I come to Pittsburg; be sure 
that there is a seat reserved for him 
alongside the one I am to occupy at the 
ball game, May 2d.” He also authorized 
his friend to invite Mr. Morley to the 
banquet that was to be held at the Hotel 
Schenley on the preceding day. 

After struggling with his feelings for 
some time, the sergeant declined the in- 
vitation. He wrote back: 

“In refusing, after careful thought, the 
invitation of my friend to me as President 
Taft’s double, to sit beside him at the 

















THOMAS J. MORLEY 


The Pittsburg policeman who declined an 
invitation to dine with President Taft 


ball game and banquet to be given in his 
honor May 2d, | desire to inform my 
friends and the public in general of the 
motives which influence my decision. 

“Tis not that | do not appreciate the 
good intentions of my friend in tendering 
the invitation, or that | am not a great 
admirer of William H. Taft as President, 
as a man of high attainments and great 
judicial ability, nor is it because | do 
not appreciate the honor it would be to 
sit beside the President of a great nation 
at such auspicious oceasions, but it is on 
account of my retiring disposition and the 
dislike of too much notoriety. 

“T would deem it a great honor to meet 
the President under other circumstances, 
and I trust my refusal in this instance 
will not be misunderstood by the public 
in general, and President Taft and my 
friend in particular. 


“THomas J. MORLEY.” 


Although the sergeant’s modesty for- 
bade his acceptance of the invitation, he 
is reported to be much elated over this 
recognition of his resemblance to the 
President, for only recently Robert I. Ait- 
ken, the New York sculptor, declared Mr. 
Taft to be the handsomest man in public 
life. 





The Strength of Insects 


Noruine is more wonderful to investi- 
gators than the display of strength in 
insects compared with that in man. 

Ants will carry loads forty or fifty 
times as heavy as themselves. The beetle 
can move a weight one hundred and twelve 
times his own weight. ‘The house-fly gives 
six hundred strokes of its wings in one 
second, and this enables it to go a dis- 
tance of thirty-five feet. 

Probably the most wonderful of all is 
the dragon-fly. It can speed through the 
air at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
and, more wonderful still, can stop in- 
stantaneously in its flight or move back- 
ward or sideways without changing the 
position of ifs body. 

Hundreds of bees can hang one to an- 
other without tearing away the feet of 
the upper one. 

It has been estimated that if an 
elephant were as strong in proportion to 
its weight as a male beetle it would be 
able to overturn a “ skyscraper.” 

In leaping great distances this strength 
is shown in another phase. If a horse 
could jump as far in proportion to its 
weight as a flea can to his, the horse 
would jump about two thousand miles, 








Time’s Derelicts 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 












GREAT WRITER once said, ‘‘ Nothing is more 
disgraceful than that an old man should have 
nothing to show that he has lived long except his 
years.” 4 How true is this, and yet how often 
do we look about us and see dozens of Time's 
Derelicts who must depend upon the State, the 
Community, or, worse yet, their own families, for the ordinary 
comforts that old age requires! In youth our every impulse is 
to expend rather than conserve. But should we not let wisdom 
play a part, and consider what future life will mean without that 
independence that now means so much to us while all is sun- 
shine? When the World smiles, emulate the example of the Bees 
and hoard your Honey. 4 To be free for all time, see that 
in youth you make arrangement for your Old Age. 4% THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United 
States will contract to insure your savings. You need net put 
away great sums. # If you are still young, an annual deposit of 
less than Two Hundred Dollars will yield Five Thousand Dollars 
to you in cash at the end of twenty-five years—just when you'll 
need it. The same sum will be paid to your wife or mother or 
other dependant if you die sooner. 4 Life Insurance means peace, 
content, good digestion and sound sleep. It eliminates worry. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ “* Strongest in the World ”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 
not recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there ? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















A Safety- Riser? 
Yes Sir! 


A Hoe - Safety? 
No Sir! 


— Satisfactory ? 






















Prove it 
at our risk 


A real razor with all 
the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 
It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 
“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 





Stroke—that is the — 
: 
URHAM)-BUPLEX} Je 
~ L VS 
FRAZOR = 
~— . Ss 
Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, ~ 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- ar 
ground blades of finest tempered steel, in handsome Lom 


Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pigskin case, $6.00. 
Gold-plated sets in Pigskin cases, $7.50 
Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, 

shown at left, and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black 

Morocco, $5.00. 

The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever de- 

vised, consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collaps- 

ible rubber-set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red ; 

or Green Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents, 
Highly ornamental for the dressing table 
—most convenient for the traveling bag. 







Illustrated Booklet on request 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Free 
Trial Offer 
We will send complete 
outfit (except the Hold- All) 
to any address, upon receipt of price. 
If not entirely satisfactory return within 
30 days and we will refund your money. 
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SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


that an author who could not,—or at least did not,— 


(Continued from page 24) 

that the nature of her sufferings shall be clearly mani- 
fested. Her “ management” is extensively advertising, 
by way of commendation, a newspaper comment that 
she presents “a picture of desire not soon to be for- 
gotten.” The impersonation of Rita should gratify 
judges who care nothiing for form, but are quickly 
responsive to hysterics. Very little of the text, as 
spoken by Madame Nazimova,—and by some of her 
associates,—reaches the ear of the auditor, except as 
partially unintelligible sound, but perhaps that should 
be deemed fortunate. On the other hand, there is abun- 
dance of the booming elocution of Allmers, represented 
in a monotonous form of oratorical woe, and with 
marked Hibernian aspect and intention, by Mr. Bran- 
don Tynan. Seldom have wretched persons had more 
to say, or been more industrious in verbal prolixity, 
than are the gricf-stricken, passion-tossed, moon-eyed 
interlocutors in this Ibsen drama. 

The assertion is freely made that Ibsen was a great 
dramatist, and that his dramas ought to be generally 
acted and universally admired, and it is notable as 
indicative of the aggressive spirit of Ibsenism, that per- 
sons. who venture to dissent from that opinion are 
censured with considerable asperity. Yet Ibsenism, 
which is rank pessimism, is a disease (happily of the 
hour only) injurtous alike to the stage and to the 
public, in as far as it has any effect on either of them, 
and therefore to be deprecated. The: theatrical tend- 
ency, of which, in one group of his plays, Ibsen is a 
principal exponent, is pernicious, for the reason that 
it is a tendency to represent human nature as radically 
and universally vile, and human society as hopelessly 
corrupt. .“I.go down into the sewers,” said the Nor- 
wegian dramatist, and “my business is to ask ques- 
tions, not to answer them.” So be it. But, whatever 
be the motive, why should the product of an explora- 
tion of “sewers” be exploited through the medium of 
the theatre? Granting to Ibsen and his followers the 
highest and best motives, surely they have altogether 
mistaken the province of the theatre, in choosing it as 
the fit medium for expression of sociological views, 
which, once accepted, could have no other effect than 
to cover the world with a pall. There are halls to be 
hired. There is an audience for the lecture—if lectur- 
ing would serve any good purpose. There are socie- 
ties of learned men who study sociology and are ever 
ready to accept illumination on that subject—from 
any one who can provide it. Why inflict the Stage 
with inquiry as to “ original sin,” or the consequences 
of ancestral wickedness, or the moral obliquity re- 
sultant from hereditary disease, or the various forms 
of corruption incident to vice and crime? Since when 
did the theatre become a proper place for a clinic of 
horrors and the vivisection of revolting physical and 
moral ailments? It is easy to say, as was said in the 
old Bible, that the heart of man is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. But, what good have 
you done when you have made that statement? As a 
matter of fact, it is only half true. There are in the 
world-many kind, pure hearts and noble minds; not a 
day passes without its deeds of simple heroism; not 
an hour passes without some manifestation of beauti- 
ful self-sacrifice, splendid patience, celestial fidelity to 





duty, and sweet manifestation of unselfish love. There 
must be evil, to illustrate good, but in art, and espe- 


cially in dramatic art, it must be wisely selected. The 
spectacle of virtue in human character and loveliness 
in human life will accomplish far more for the benefit 
of society than ever can be accomplished by the spec- 
tacle of vile propensity and vicious conduct, the pro- 
ceedings of drabs, the seething corruption of the slums, 
or the aberrancy of mental disease. Sunshine and 
flowers are more propitious than darkness and weeds. 
Tt has been well said that “the knowledge of human 
nature which is exclusive of what is good in it is as 
shallow and imperfect as that ‘which is exclusive of 
what is evil.” 

The case for Ibsenism, in as far as there is any 
case, has not been urged more ardently or more ably 
than by Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, owner and editor 
of The New York Dramatic Mirror, and advocacy of 
it by that authority can rightly be accepted as com- 
prehensive and representative. 

“Truth will not down,” says Mr. Fiske, “and the 
speaker of it must, sooner or later, be heard. Ibsen is 
the apostle of truth, and his dramas mean something 
that is human. Much of his dramatic motivity is 
eberrant, but aberrancy, unhappily, is a strong charac- 
teristic of humanity itself, under the artificial stand- 
ards that have sought to control impulse... .” 

Precisely. What, then, are those tyrannous “ arti- 
ficial standards,” and what “impulse” is it that they 
have sought to control? It requires but very little in- 
vestigation to discover that the “ artificial standards ” 
are the social conventions which, gradually, have been 
established for the advancement and welfare of civili- 
vation and for the elevation of man from the state of 
a mere animal,—* the established code of conventional 
ethies ” which, as declared by Boyesen, it was Ibsen’s 


desire to “ overthrow,”—while the “impulse” which 
those impediments “ have sought to control” is man’s 


animal propensity to gratify all his “natural” de- 
sires, regardless of consequences to individuals or to 
society, and especially to act, in relation to the oppo- 
site sex, with complete disregard of the duties and re- 
strictions that make civilized society possible. This 
conduct is thought to be “ emancipated.” “ Impulse,” 
it appears, is something which should not be curbed. 
Social law is “artificial.” ‘ Aberraney,” since it is 
“a strong characteristic of humanity itself,’ must be 
viewed with a certain tolerant tenderness, as motivity 
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in the acted drama. According to the Dictionary 
“aberrancy ” signifies “a wandering from the right 
és in morals, “a deviation from rectitude ”; 


way,” or, 
and, therefore, in describing much of Ibsen’s dramatic 
motivity as “aberrant,” his admiring advocate is ex- 
actly correct,—though his approval of that “ motivity-” 
seems a little mysterious. Approve of it, however, he 
does, for he declares that “Ibsen is the apostle of 
truth”; and, incidentally, he bestows a word of pity 
on “ minds that may be sane and balanced on all other 
subjects, but that, quite plainly, do not grasp the 
meanings of Ibsen or appreciate the value of his 
work.” 

Nothing has been more fully demonstrated by 
experience of mankind than that a work which is dis- 
tinctly moral in its platitudinous precept can be, and 
frequently is, potentially immoral in its influence, not 
by reason of what it preaches, but by reason of what it 
exhibits. This fact, however, is beyond the compre- 
hension of a certain order of mind, and, consequently, 
those persons who, acting on conviction, have opposed 
the Ibsen movement as a movement, pernicious alike to 
morals and to art are denounced as * abnormal moral- 
ists,” “ prurient purists,” and “ sentimental back num- 
bers.” The study of Ibsen seems to infect his “ all or 
nothing ” admirers with a mental confusion kindred 
with his own. Ilbsen’s men and women, says Mr. 
Muneker, “ offend those who believe the theatre to be 
a place of sentimentality or clowning.” That may be 
true—or false. Credible testimony on the subject 
could come only from persons, whomsoever they may 
be, who entertain such a silly belief. But some of the 
plays of Ibsen and his kind do offend persons who re- 
spect the theatre, maintained as a place for pure 
drama and fine acting, a place in which, while present- 
ing the widest variety of right subje ragedy, 
comedy, farce, domestic drama, melodrama, burlesque, 
musical comedy, pantomime. or spectacle,—nothing can 
be shown or discussed which is outside the legitimate 
province of art or offensive to the general sense of 
decency, refinement, and good taste. Ibsen as a cynical 
philosopher and a stern, bitter moralist, was, un- 
doubtedly, a man of exceptional talent; but, as a 
thinker, he was neither potential nor original, and 
as a dramatist he distorted almost everything. Much 
encomium has, from time to time, been printed, rela- 
tive to’ the alleged “technique” of his plays, but 
particular exemphfication of it is not provided. A 
disquisition is not a play. There is more true drama 
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in Mr. Thomas’s 7'he Witching Hour, or in Mr. Me- 
Lellan’s Leah Kleschna (though the latter is some- 


what overfreighted with didacticism) than there is 
in a whole library of the writings of Ibsen, most of 
whose plays are undramatic in form, prosy in style, ob- 
secure or platitudinous in meaning, drearily ineffective 
in representation, and mischievous, because unhealth- 
ful, in the spirit that they diffuse. The beneficent 
effect of a work of art can operate as subtly as that 
of sunlight: it certainly is not less sure. The in- 
jurious effect of a perversion of art can operate as 
subtly as does the infection of disease: often it is not 
less harmful. All persons who chance to be exposed 
to disease are not necessarily infected. There is, how- 
ever, no room to doubt the benefit or to question the 
need of sunlight. The province of art is the ministry 
of beauty. That is the only ground on which the 
existence of art can be incontestably justified. As 
long as that doctrine is assailed, so long will the mili- 
tant assertion of it be required, and at no time has 
insistence upon it been more essential than now, when 
every horror of the passing hour and every freak that 
can be seized on as likely to catch the public notice are, 
more than ever heretofore, appropriated for exploita- 
tion in the theatre. 

“The immorality of these plays is so well concealed 
that only abnormal moralists detect it. These plays 
are not sex dramas at all, in the sense that Sardou’s 
dramas are.” Thus Mr. Huneker. Quite true, in as 
far as the latter proposition is concerned,—though 
false and impudent in the former: but, as far as 
known, nobody hs so described them. Some of Sar- 
dou’s plays represent not only the great, fundamental 
attribute of drama,-—that of action,—but also, they 
represent the crime, suffering, and lethal catastrophe 
that frequently, and naturally, proceed from illicit 
conduct, and often they interest the mind (and therein 
are hurtful, beeause vicious) and sometimes, 
they interest, do not offend. Ibsen’s plays, when treat- 
ing of the relations of sex,—notably in Hedda Gabler 
and Ghosts,—treat them as affected under the reaction 
of disease, and thus they fill the mind, whether of the 
reader or the auditor, with disgust and gloom. ‘ Ib- 
sen,” says his admiring advocate, Boyesen, “ fixes his 
gaze continually on the death’s head at the feast ns 
thinks that “ mor ality is out of plumb”; believes that 
the foundations of the social fabrie are * sagged ”; and 
his mission is “to drag moral ugliness into the light 
of day.” Well—he fulfilled his “ mission.” An uglier 
lot of beings than the most of the characters in the 
Ibsen plays will not be found short of Gulliver’s voyage 
to the land of the Strulbrugs, whom the gloomy cynic 
Dean Swift described as “ opinionative, peevish, covet- 
ous, morose, vain, talkative, incapable of friendship, 
and dead to all natural emotion.” 

The most essential attribute, whether for a dram- 
atist or a philosopher, is clarity of thought and 
statement. In that respect the writings of Ibsen are 
conspicuously deficient. Among his most devoted fol- 
lowers there is dissension as to his meanings, one of 
them, indeed, not hesitating to declare, as a merit, 
that the bard himself very likely did not always know 
precisely what he meant. Nevertheless, it is claimed 
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state his own thoughts clearly, ought to be recognized 
and exalted as a leader of the thought of the world. 
Strange assertions are made by the Ibsenite. ‘ The 
form of the Ibsen plays,” says Mr. Huneker, “* is com- 
pact with ideas and emotions. We usually don’t go to 
the theatre to think or to feel.” That assurance may 
convey the truth as to Ibsenites: there seems to be 
reason for supposing some of them incapable of either 
feeling or thought; but, in view of the decisive fact 
that, primarily and essentially, the acted drama always 
does and always must appeal to the emotions and then 
to the mind, what should be thought of the mental 
condition which makes it possible for such a state- 
ment to be made? If it was not feeling that tore the 
hearts of the people when Forrest acted Lear, what 
was it? What is it that brings tears to the eyes and 
laughter to the lips at a performance of A Pair of 
Spectacles, or The Little Minister, or The Witching 
Hour? What is it—to cite a very recent example— 
that causes the audience to recall Mr. Tully Marshall 
again and again upon the scene, night after night in 
the course of his performance of Hanneck in the 
play of The City? What is it that stirs the multitude, 
promptings of tears and plaudits, at the performance 
of the redeemed convict in the play of Alias Jimmy 
Valentine? 

*“And for the ideals, dear to us, which he (Ibsen) 
so savagely attacks, he so clears the air about some 
old, familiar, mist-haunted ideal of duty, that we 
wonder if we have hitherto mistaken its meaning!” 
Amazing sage, who “so clears the air” that we are 
left *“‘ wondering ” whether we have (or have not) mis- 
taken the meaning of an ideal of beauty! ‘“ His 
(Ibsen’s) are not closet dramas, to be leisurely di- 
gested by lamplight; conceived for the theatre, actual- 
ity is their key-note; his characters are pale ab- 
stractions on the printed page”; yet “I Ibsen’s dia- 
logue is clarity itself and closely woven, it has the 


characteristic accents of nature. Read, we feel its 
gripping logic. .’ The “ gripping logic” of dia- 
logue of characters which are “pale abstractions ”! 
The fact meanwhile is that I[bsen’s persons all talk 


alike, and all talk like Ibsen. It is as difficult to obtain 
a distinct meaning from an Ibsenite as it is to derive 
from the writings of Ibsen a lucid statement of pre- 


cisely what he means. Around what “ old, familiar, 
mist-haunted ideal of duty” has Ibsen cleared 
the air? And what is a mist-haunted ideal of 


duty ”? 

Even if the. theatre were the proper place for the 
discussion of such themes as Ibsen frequently under- 
took to display, it would still be necessary to object 
to his influence, for the reason that he does not dis- 
cuss his subject in a fair manner, looking at both 
sides of the guestion and without specious special 
pleading. ‘In order to prove the rule,” says his 
biographer, Boyesen, “ he selects the most glaring ex- 
ception.” That is strictly true, and therefore, of al- 
most any one of his fundamental propositions or 
affirmations it can fairly and rightly be stated that, 
logically, it is like the Highlander’s gun, mentioned 
by Seott, which “only needed stock, lock, and barrel 
to make it perfect.” ‘‘ He is determined,” says his 
able American advocate, Mr. James Huneker, “ to tell 
the truth about our microcosmic baseness.” If so, why 
does it happen that his determination generally eventu- 
ates, not in truth, but in falsehood? Does it follow, 
because one Caligula and one Faustina once existed, 
atid’ still, perhaps, are possibilities, that all men are 
monsters and all women bestial wantons? Are there 
no unselfish persons? Is nobody capable of acting 
from a good motive? Ibsen, we are assured, by the 
same authority, made “ his report of the human soul 
as he saw it.” In that, clearly, he was within his 
right; but, since his report was to be inflicted on the 
community through the medium of the stage, it is 
greatly to be regretted that his optics were not in a 
healthful condition. Mental astigmatism is an_ in- 
firmity, not a talent, and the “ report ” is not the less 
misleading and injurious because inadequate through 
lack of perception, than it would be if false through 
deliberate intention to deceive. Furthermore, even in 
his misrepresentation of human nature, Ibsen was not 
original. Cynies have always existed, and Dean 
Swift’s report of the human soul as he saw it,—a re- 
port made nearly three hundred years ago,—far tran- 
seends that of Ibsen, alike in every particular of 
technical expertness of expression, melancholy ineom- 
pleteness, purblind censoriousness, gross falsehood, and 
ignominious censure. 

One great error of dramatic “ reformers ” lies in the 
basic assumption that change signifies improvement. 
‘ar more often it is recession. Achievement in the 
future may excel achievement in the past. It was 
long ago said, by a wise observer, that “ we know not 
what a day may bring forth.” Let us hope that the 
new day will provide ‘dramatie writers of greater and 
finer ability than has ever been manifested, and that 
the art of acting wil! attain to a loftier height than it 
ever yet has reached. Entertainment of that hope 
and endeavor to realize it will not retard advance- 
ment!’ There are many adverse influences, but, in the 
strife between good and evil, good is destined ulti- 
Great minds will be born, and 
noble thought will impel to noble endeavor. The 
novement ‘of the world is onward and upward, but 
that movement has never been helped, and it never 
will be helped, by any such gospel of disordered men- 
tality, distrust, despondency, bitterness, and gloom 
as that which proceeded from the jaundiced mind of 
Henrik Ibsen, 
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This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) . 


P ick Roses “FOUR POSTER” BEDROOM SUITE 


° will be shipped ‘‘On Approval” (freight Prepaid as stated below), 
With the Peo le allowing five days’ examination in your home, to be returned at 

p our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 


Meson napa of Portland carefully matched to-show the finest grain effects, and is given 
—ipaiahanas the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 
Drawers are trimmed with either Colonial Wood, Brass or 


. Attend the Fourth Annual Rose dita aisha ed Sekine Seales 
Festival at Portland, Oregon, from We can furnish large bed (full size), 54 inches wide, at same 


price as single bed. 


June 6 to 11, 1910 ' Tell Us The Rinente ¥en Have To Furnish 












Top 34 x 20 inches 
Only #24.00 
Worth $33.00 






“Gardiner Gateway.) A most delightful summer outing in your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 
Yellowstone Park 1 +he famous ‘‘ Rose City”—an equally oT: ce 
delightful trip, if you take the With No Obligation On Your Part 


aii we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 

Northern Pacific styles in dependable furniture, 
You can furnish your home complete at once, or by selecting 

from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 


il 
Rai way at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. Our 


location is in the center of the world’s furniture industry, and 


ape Horn Tunnel, ys : “fc odie ; ne : , 
Columbia River, With a service of” five daily through our quick cash sales, direct from Grand Rapids, ‘‘ The Paris of 
“North Bank Line"? electric-lighted trains over the ‘‘ Scenic the Furniture Styles,” make our low prices possible. 


Highway through the Land of Fortune.”’ 
Take in Yellowstone Park en route. op ¥4 x 21 inches 
Through Pullmans direct to the Park illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable qantas 
gateway at Gardiner daily. furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 





and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 
Round trip Summer Tourist fares to the While it costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those who are inter- 
Coast effective daily June 1 to September 30 ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may 
Special round trip Rose Festival fares a ee ae ener ee ene, 

N al ‘ Stive ares 

May 28 to June 3, inclusive, with 90-day 


limit. Only $62.50 from Chicago, $57.50 We ship on 
from St. Louis, $50 from St. Paul, Minne- approval 
apolis, Duluth, Superior, Kansas City, and 
Omaha. Corresponding prepay 
reduction from all eastern freight 


and southern points. 
to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond, 


is Sinnstls Bian Write today for dainty de 
ee ee luxe illustrated booklet 
through the F EE Yam 

Lend of Fortune about the Rose estiv al, 
with full particulars of 
fares and train service. 





REFERENCES: Worth $50.00 Worth $50.00 
AnyGrand Rapids Bank $87.00 #37.00 





orth $55.00 
Only #89.00 





“Companion” Beds. Each 3 feet 3 inches wide. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agent, ST. PAUL ‘ 
B | S le | O Furniture 95 to 78 Ionia Street 
Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 























The New York American 
S : In April, 2 
gained 2,245 agate lines in book publishers’ advertising, which 
was a greater gain than the total gain of all the other New 


York morning and evening newspapers combined. 
The net paid sales of the New York 


Morning American in the metropolitan 


G re ate Ss t Ga / n district alone exceed those of four other 


newspapers —the Herald, Sun, Tribune 


j n & OOo k and Press — combined. The regular bona 


fide circulation of the Morning American 


Ad ver ti si n g exceeds the total daily editions of the 
New York Times and the New York 


Herald combined. 


The regular daily sales of the Morning American have increased more than 56,000 
copies per day in the past year—a larger gain than all the other morning newspapers com- 
bined— and it is edited with ever-increasing care to make it bright, entertaining, complete S 
and clean. The right sort of newspaper for the night sort of people. 


AMERICAN Readers Buy Books 
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PREMIER 
In the selection of a motor car, 
what counts most with YOU? 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Is it Reputation? 


Is it Appearance ? 


Is it Safety, Dependability ? 


Is it Speed, Power, Efficiency ? 


Is it Past Records ? 


If Reputation—The PREMIER has the 
reputation of being the car of the motor-wise 
—the choice of the people who can judge 


what constitutes a good motor car. 


If Appearance—The PREMIER looks what 


'T’ IS—the equal of any motor car made at 


any price. 


If Speed, Power, Efficiency—With these 
qualities in their highest development the 


PREMIER combines the greatest possible 


satisfaction of operation. 


if Safety, Dependability—The PREMIER 
effective braking surface of 526 square inches, 
as against the 300 or less square inches of cars 
in general, is typical of the superior safeguards 


provided THROUGHOUT the PREMIER. 
If Past Records—No other 


car, whatever its class, can 
show a record career equal 
to the PREMIER’S in the 
greatest, severest motor re- 
liability contests ever held. 


Or, do you ignore all the above and trust en- 
tirely to your own judgment of machinery 
and design? Then inspection of the Premier 
will be just as conclusive of its superior 
value as any of the other considerations. 


FOUR-FORTY 


SIX-SIXTY 





“When the PREMIER COMPANY took out 
a license under the Selden Patent, they entered 
into an arrangement which not only protected the 
future customers, but everyone who had ever pought 
a PREMIER, since they paid back royalties cov- 
ering every PREMIER which had been bought.” 





Ail Motor-Preference that is founded on fact 
settles on the PREMIER. Get the full facts— 
Insozct the 1910 models. ‘Read ** How to Buy a 
Motor Car." We have secured a number of 
copies of this, one of which we will send you free 
for the asking. Write for it. Address s Ss 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
































The “Crawl” Stroke for 
Swimming 


THE art of swimming has improved 
greatly in recent years through indoor 
swimming contests. The clear, still in- 
door pools permit the teachers and ex- 
perts to watch every movement of arms 
and legs. During the past winter in par- 
ticular the American “ crawl” stroke has 
been developed until it is considered by 
experts the best for great speed. 

The American crawl is a modification of 
the Australian stroke, which was first 
successfully used by Richard Cavill, an 
Australian champion swimmer. This 
stroke was a combination of the straight 
leg drive used by the natives of the South 
Sea Islands and a reduced trudgeon arm- 
stroke. Cavill astonished the world by 
covering 100 yards in 58 seconds. 

The stroke was introduced into this 
country in 1904 at the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and a few of the best swimmers 
who adopted it made record time in 
swimming. Then followed a great scho@ 
of crawlers, and classes were formed to 
teach it. But, starting with the Aus- 
tralian stroke, the different instructors 
gradually modified and changed it. 

The crawl began to go through a period 
of confusion and evolution, but it cer- 
tainly progressed, and to-day the modified 
American crawl is considered the best of 
any in the world, To-day the side-stroke 
which many of us were taught in past 
years is considered a joke for racing 
purposes, and about every championship 
contest has seen only the crawl in some 
of its modified forms. The ten-mile Mara- 
thon swimming contest was also won by 
a crawler, and for all-around swimming 
as well as for sprinting it is being 
adopted. 

There are to-day six forms of the crawl 
recognized by fast swimmers. These are 
the original’ Australian crawl of Cavill; 
the American crawl, which has been taught 
generally throughout the United States; 
the legless crawl introduced by Handy; 
the composite crawl by Daniels, used a 
good deal in the East; the trudgeon crawl 
of Sullivan’s invention; and the amble 
crawl of Kieran. 

The Australian crawl, which is used by 
most of the Australian and European 
swimmers, has a short arm reach, with 
bent elbows, face and body flat down, and 
the knees alternately bending upward in 
the position of kneeling, and then a sharp 
backward snap. This crawl is excellent 
for short sprinting, but is too tiresome for 
any great distance. 

The American crawl is better for dis- 
tance swimming, and has a much longer 
reach of the arms, and they move in- 
dependently of the legs. The body rolls 
more from side to side, and does not re- 
main flat. This enables the swimmer to 
breathe better. The leg drive is continu- 
ous, and is kept within a narrower space. 

Sullivan’s.crawl has a leg thrash that 
is very snappy and quick, but continuous, 
and is taken just as the upper arm starts 
on its downward course. The body leaps 
forward as a result of this movement and 
gains considerable headway. It is only 
a -slight modification of the American 
crawl, but athletes of Yale and of the 
Y. M C. A. have won numerous contests 
with it. : 

The Daniels crawl is a cross betwéen 
the Australian and the American strokes. 
The arms and legs move in unison, but‘a 
long and slow reach is taken, accompanied 
by a downward slap of the legs. This 
tends to conserve the strength and permit 
the swimmer greater endurance. Daniels 
made a world’s record of 100 yards in 
552-5 seconds with this stroke. 

Handy’s legless crawl is made with the 
hands alone, the legs being help limp and 
trailing behind, and despite the fact that 
this stroke is theoretically wrong several 
champions have won.their honors with it. 
The amble crawl of Kieran consists 
simply in rolling the body so heavily in 
the trudgeon that the mouth is often far 
above the water on either side. The secret 
of this stroke is that the lings are freely 
fed with oxygen and the endurance thus 
increased. The swimmer rarely shows the 
quick exhaustion common with many of 
the other crawlers. Most of the amble 
crawlers use the Australian stroke, al- 
though some have adopted the American 
crawl, 

Now the effort is being made to select 
the best features of these different crawls 
and to combine them in one genuine 
American crawl which all swimmers will 
recognize as the most efficient for general 
swimmers, This is somewhat difficult be- 
cause instructors and coaches differ as 
to the virtues of the various strokes. So 
far the consensus of opinion is that the 
prm stroke of the crawl is the best with a 
fairly long reach, although the length of 
the reach must depend a good deal upon 
the strength, size, and peculiarities of the 
arms of the swimmer. Second, sufficient 
roll or amble is good which permits free 
oxygenation of the lungs. Third, the 
leg stroke in all the crawls is faulty, for 
at each drive a momentary check is given 
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to the whole body. We have discovered 
approximately the best arm stroke and 
the right position of the body in the. water 
to give the least amount of resistance, 
but we have not perfected the leg stroke. 
This is still an unsolved problem, and yet 
our legs are far more powerful than our 
arms, and when we find how to get the 
full advantage of this power we may be 
able to increase our swimming speed mar- 
vellously. 





The Kaiser as Crusader 


Prince Erret of Prussia, the second son 
of the Kaiser, recently unveiled two 
statues of the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany at the hospital upon the Mount 




















The Emperor Wilhelm 


of Olives at Jerusalem. The statues, 
which are by the sculptor Albert Moritz 
Wolff, are slightly over life size, and rep- 
resent the Kaiser as a Crusader, and the 

















The Empress Augusta Victoria 


Empress in medieval costume, holding a 
model of the hospital in her hand. The 
hospital is under the guardianship of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of which 
the Kaiser is one of the masters. 
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The Problem of Old Age 


By GENEVIEVE GRANDCOURT 


WHEN, about two years ago, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage announced that she was about to 


rags a gift of a hundred thousand dol-. 


lars for the founding of an Institute of 
Pathology to the memory of her husband, 
the possibility of suecessful research into 
the causes of senile decay was mooted. This 
was not the first time that this universal 
disease had been made the subject of in- 
vestigation. Work along these lines had 
previously been undertaken in the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, where it was discovered 


that “the phenomena of decay among 
infusoria ... are followed by rejuvenes- 
ence.” If this be possible in the lowest 


forms of life, why, it was asked, should 
not similar phenomena be possible in the 
highest? Metchnikoff, investigating in 
this direction, was led to pay special at- 
tention to the action of ferments and the 
causes of putrefaction, and the results 
which he obtained demonstrated to his 
own satisfaction that disabilities incident- 
al to advancing years may be postponed 
for a considerable length of time. 

Let us consider the initial signal of de- 


parting youth—white hair. We _ have 
known for a long time that this is due 


to the absorption of the pigment of the 
hair by a microbe. But why does it wait 
forty years or more before getting in its 
work? Why does it begin its ravages at 
an earlier age with some than with others? 
And how js its action related to that 
physical deterioration which we know in 
general to be related to hardening of the 
arteries? The blame is laid upon the 
white corpuscles in the blood—the phago- 





cytes—which for so many years stand 
faithfully by the body and protect it from 
disease. Yet it is now established that, 
in the course of their migrations through 
the body, they cause degeneration of tie 
nerve-cells. 

In fact, the mysteries which  sur- 
round the white corpuscle are infinite. 
It cannot be “killed” in any ordinary 
sense, for, like certain infusoria, it can, 
as it were, grow another head and tail; 
that is to say, it may be taken from the 
circulation, demolished to a scarcely vis- 
ible dust, kept in tubes, and, after pro- 
longed absence, go back to its former work 
in the system. The Sage Pathological 
Laboratory is to be equipped with all pos- 
sible appliances for investigating this 
phase of the old-age problem. 

Another sign of advancing years is the 
formation of connective tissue rather 
early in middle life, with the resultant in- 
terference with certain bodily activities 
and functions. The study of micro- 
organisms will play an important part 
in the institute’s investigations, especial- 
ly of those that produce toxic symptoms 
in the digestive tract. 

The Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, 
which is under the directorship of Dr. 
Horst Oertel, is located on Blackwells Is- 


land. Just at present it is occupied 
largely with the far-reaching problems 
of organization and co-operation, but. re- 


searches will be begun at an early date 
for the solution of many problems in 
pathology that are puzzling scientists of 
to-day. 





The Boy Who Bearded Senator 
Depew 


OnE of those who appeared before the 
Senate committee at Washington to op- 
pose the Depew bill for the regulation of 
wireless telegraphy was W. E. D. Stokes, 
Jr., the twelve-year-old president of the 
Junior Wireless Club, Ltd. 


perimenting with the wireless transmis- 
sion of electricity in every part of the 
country. He declared that it would be 
much to the government’s advantage that 
these lads be encouraged in their experi- 
ments, ‘for the United States was at pres- 
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W. E. D, Stokes, Jr., aged twelve, who pleaded before the 
Senate in behalf of 60,000 youthful amateur electricians 


Facing the Senators and corporation 
lawyers without a trace of embarrassment, 
he told the committee that the passage of 
the Depew bill would be a slap in the faces 
of sixty thousand lads who are now ex- 


ent sadly inferior in wireless progress 
to Germany, Japan, and England, and 
that up to the present time she had 
not even perfected a secret code of her own 
for use in time of war. 





Nature’s Rifle Bullets 


Wuat man has learned by dint of 
thought and experiment some of the lower 
animals appear to know through instinct. 
An instance is furnished by what is called 
the “spiral swimming” of certain or- 
ganisms, such as the spherical-shaped vol- 
vox and several elongated infusorians. 
As these revolve about the axis of pro- 








gression in the manner of a_ projectile 
fired from a rifled gun, the consequence is 
that they are able to travel in a straight 
line, as they could not do otherwise, the 
revolution compensating with absolute 
precision for any tendency to deviate from 
a straight course. Without such a device 
many of these minute creatures would 
simply describe circles, making no for- 
ward progress. 
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The Portable House Is a Luxury 
At a Moderate Cost 
$295.00 and Up 


To those who want to eujoy the summer in the country or at 
the seashore-—-who dislike boarding and hotel life—who want 
privacy and comfort at a price they can pay, 

The Springfield Portable House 
solves the problem at once. i 

We build these delightful little homes in 35 styles. When you 
buy one we decorate it according to your wis re Then we ship 
it s any pl ace you may direct—freight prepaid. 

They are made of Cypress and Red Cedar. thoroughly seasoned, 
in sections 10 to 12 feet long, and can be bolted together by three 
men, without muss or dirt, in two hours’ time. 

So Cozy and Comfy 

Every customer is delighted, and considers the house an in- 
vestment—not an expense — because they carry a 10 Veur 
Guarantee that insures them to be Strong and Absolutely 
Weather Proof. 

Handsome Catalogue in colors for the asking. 
ulars, Write to-day to 

SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
907 Allen St., Springfield, Mass. 


Gives full partic- 
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New York Office: 61 Park 
= Ne without « cent 


Yn na trelghe. Bre repaid. DON'T 
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FRANK 


Magnificent §S.S. 
leaves Feb. 4; rates $400 up, 
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privileges. 
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©, CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


shore excursions; 71 
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is all it will cost you to 

write a postal and every- 
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pro mail. You will get much valuable in- 
not wait, write it now 
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Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorade. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Beveeeund Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 

2801 Loeust St. 
Manchester, N. il, 
Buffalo, N. Y, 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific 
and successfully 
medical specialists for the 
At the following Keeley institutes: 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


remedy which has_ been 


administered by 


past 30 years 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providenee, R. 1. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


White Piains, N.Y. 


$12 N. Broad St. 














The Dog Derby 


WuiLe in England the term “The 
Derby ” is, of course, generally accepted to 
mean the great horse-rating event an- 
nually held there, there is another 
“derby,” that of dogs, which is almost as 
interesting as the bigger event. 

Lancashire is the great coursing county 
of England, although in most of the 
northern counties there are few, it is 
said, who can resist the allurement of 
greyhounds in pursuit of a hare. So it 
happens that the annual dog derby draws 
thousands of keen and excited sportsmen 
to Altear, where they may command a 
good view of the struggle for the Water- 
loo Cup. 

For each of the competing dogs there is 
a card bearing its number. ‘These cards 
are drawn alternately from two jugs, the 
animals drawn together being paired 
against each other. ‘lhe dogs, generally 
sixty-feur in number, are divided into 
thirty-two couples, who run _ thirty-two 
courses. The thirty-two winners run six- 
teen courses; and so the process of elim- 
ination continutes until there shall re- 
main only two dogs to engage in the final 
struggle for the cup. 

The prizes are well worth striving for, 
inasmuch as the winner receives $2,500, 
in addition to a handsome collar, on each 
link of which is engraved the name of a 
former winner. The runner-up gets 
$1,000; the third and fourth, $250 each; 
and the remaining dogs smaller sums, un- 
til the total stakes of $8,000 are ex- 
hausted. 

It is a losing game for the hare to play 
against pursuers who can cover five yards 
in a jump, and so her only chance is in 
dodging. But her pursuers are impla- 
cable, and, turn and dodge as the hare 
may, it is only a few seconds, once the 
critical stage of the race is reached, be- 
fore one of the dogs has the game in its 
jaws. 

It is not, however, always the killing 
dogs that win. The verdict goes to the 
dog that scores the most points, in 
“speed,” “the go-by,” “the- turn,” “ the 
wrench,” and “ the kill.” ‘he “ go-by ” is 
the ‘term used to designate that stage 
when a dog, starting a length behind his 
rival, passes and leads him by a length; 
“the turn,” when the hare doubles at a 
right angle or more from her former 
course to dodge her pursuers; and “ the 
wrench,” when she turns at less than a 
right angle. 

Thus one course succeeds another, the 
first day of the meeting seeing the thirty- 
two first and the sixteen second heats de- 
cided. On the second and third days the 
remaining cup heats are run, as well as 
those for the Waterloo Purse and Plate— 
consolation prizes competed for by dogs 
beaten in the first two rounds. Day by 
day the excitement grows as the struggle 
narrows down, until it reaches its climax 
on the third and last day of the meeting, 
when four dogs only are left to fight for 
the big prize. 

Much money changes hands as the re- 
sult of the three days’ coursing. It is 
contended that so much as $100,000 has 
been won or lost over a single heat. Then, 
too, very large sums are annually spent 
by the owners of the dogs. Kennels there 
are which are said to cost from $10,000 
to $20,000 a year, and it was once re- 
ported that the late Colonel North spent 
more than $250,000 on the sport. His re- 
ward was a record that stands unbeaten 
—he won the coveted blue ribbon four 
times in successive years, 





JUSTICE AT ZERO 


(Continued from page 8) 


satisfaction, however; all the other jus- 
tices are tortured in the same way.” The 
justices are also furnished with a private 
secretary at the public expense. These 
clerks are men with legal educations and 
equipped to relieve their superiors of 
much of the drudgery involved in conning 
over the briefs and records submitted in 
each case. While Mr. Justice Gray was 
on the bench he made it a practice to 
award his private-secretaryship annually to 
that member of the graduating class of the 
Harvard Law School who, in the opinion 
of his brother, . Professor John Gray, 
showed most promise, without regard to 
class standing. This meant the breaking 
in of a new secretary every year by 
Justice Gray, but he was willing to en- 
dure that discomfort to pay the compli- 
ment to the Harvard Law School. 

The justices of the Supreme Court do 
their work at home, because they have no 
room to work at the Capitol. Their quar- 
ters are more. restricted than théy. were 
when Salmon P. Chase was chief justice. 
Mr. Chase gave over for the use of the 
Senate a large room that had been as- 
signed to the court. The Senate made of 
it a barber-shop and bath, and, true to its 
traditions, has since refused to let go of 
anything that it once laid hands upon. 
The court has in the Capitol a court-room, 
a_conference-room, a robing-room, clerks’ 
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The Approval of Experience 


The cards reproduced below represent only some 
of the advertisers—you know them all well—who 
have been advertising extensively in the Surface Cars 
of New York City for more than twelve months past, 
day in and day out. A good many of them have 
been in the New York City Surface Cars for a number 
of years; a good many will be there for years to come. 
A very large percentage of these firms are advertising 
exclusively in the Surface Cars of New York City— 
so far as car advertising in and around New York 
City is concerned. 

Ask any one of them about Surface Car Ad- 
vertising in New York City. They will tell you. 
Surely they know best. 
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It's a Fownes. 
That's all you 
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a glove. 





We have the exclusive control and sale of all ad- 
vertising space in the New York City Surface Cars 
and Fifth Avenue Auto Busses. No patent medi- 
cines or objectionable announcements. Study the 
cards—-we have a standard. 


New York City — 
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Company 
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offices, and a library.. When the court is 
sitting the justices do not arrive at the 
Capitol until a few minutes before twelve 
o'clock. In the. robing-room, hanging on 
pegs in due order of precedence, are the 
voluminous black silk» gowns of the 
justices. In order of precedence hats and 
overcoats are removed and hung on the 
pegs from which the gowns are taken. 

The justices are robed by their body- 
servants, and at twelve o’clock, in single 
file behind the chief justice in the order 
of their precedence, and preceded by their 
marshal and clerk, they march across the 
hall and into the court-room. As they 
enter, every one in the room rises. The 
justices arrange themselves behind their 
chairs and while they are still standing 
the court crier calls: “ Oyez! Oyez Oyez! 
All persons having business before the 
honorable the Supreme Court of the 
United States are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the 
court is now sitting.” Then after a 
solemn pause and with a reverential in- 
clination of the head, “God save the 
United States and this honorable court.” 
The justices rustlingly settle themselves 
in their chairs. The spectators in the 
court-room and the lawyers resume their 
seats. The day’s business has begun. 

Every Saturday morning while the court 
is sitting the justices meet in the con- 
ference-room and discuss together and vote 
upon the cases that have been submitted 
to them. The youngest member on the 
bench in point of service votes first on 
each case. Mr. Justice Lurton does this 
now, and Mr. Hughes will cast the first 
vote at the Saturday conferences after 
next October. When the decisions have 
been made and the justices leave the room, 
none of them knows-who will be assigned 
to write the court’s opinion. The chief- 
justice. makes the assignment after the 
conference has broken up, and conveys the 
information privately to the members of 
the court whom he has chosen. ‘All of the 
other -justices, however, are given full op- 
portunity to read and carefully study the 
written opinion before it is handed down 
from the-bench. 

Outside of Washington one hears queer 
stories about the court that stagger local 
belief—of letters, for example, of this im- 
port and tenor: *“* We hear on the best au- 
thority that the President has arranged 
with the Supreme Court that the decisions 
in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases are not to be handed down until 
after the November elections for fear of 
the effect they may have in wiping out 
the present Republican majority in the 
House.” Or something like this: “ We 
learn confidentially, but on the very best 
possible authority, that the Supreme Court 
decision in the Tobacco rust case will 
be,” etc., ete. Words are incompetent to de- 
Scribe the sheer folly of talk like this, or 
to gauge the depth of the credulity of 
minds that accept it. Talk of an “ar- 
rangement ” between the President and 
the Supreme Court about the handing 
down of a decision is as sensible as would 
be given credence to an assertion that Mr. 
Taft had rearranged the time-tables of 
the planets. 

I have told in another place how the 
justices deal with any attempt at an as- 
sault upon the confidences of the court. 
lt was disclosed to an indiscreet young 
woman visitor to Washington one after- 
noon a few winters ago. She was visit- 
ing at the house of an associate justice of 
the court who had known her since she 
was a child. She was sitting at the. tea- 
table one afternoon with the justice and 
his wife, and, all unconscious of wrong: 
doing, began to talk about a case await- 
ing the decision of the court. The wife of 
the justice exhibited as much alarm and 
distress as though a live dynamite bomb 
had been introduced into the company, 
but she could not catch her visitor’s eye 
and stop her. 

“| hope,” said the prattling visitor, 
“that you will decide it in favor of the 
Blank Company. because, 1f you don’t, the 
price of the stock auntie left me will go 
down.” 

The justice froze stiff. He assumed 
what his wife calls his prisoner-at-the-bar 
manner as he stood up. He was as grave 
and as stern as he could be. and le nearly 
scared the young woman to death as he 
said: “My dear child, you must never 
speak on such a subject to mt again. I| 
am going to leave the room now as a mark 
of my displeasure at the disrespect you 
have shown me and my position, and it 
you are ever so thoughtless again as to 
refer to the business of the court in my 
presence, I shall see that you are never 
admitted to the house afterward.” 

There is an old story much used about 
the Capitol and the court-room which 
fairly reflects the common attitude toward 
the ¢ourt and the immediate and generous 
acceptance of its decisions. As the story 
runs, a young lawyer arguing a case made 
a novel point. 

“ But that is not the law,” objected one 
of the justices, leaning over and speaking 
from the bench, 

“It was until the court spoke,” was the 
prompt response. 
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Mark Cmain 











PRESIDENT TAFT: : 

‘“Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

‘It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. ; 

‘He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in : 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSon: 
‘* Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 


man of high and love- 
ly character, 

a friend 
quick to! cael 


excite 

and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 

heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. VAN DyKE: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which'was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: 

““He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEY: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.”’ 

Booty TARKINGTON: 

““He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
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genius belonged to and were of us.” 


been paid. 



















































cloth binding. It is understood 


4 PRICE 


days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not.care for 
the books, I will return 

it had been Mark Twain’s ambition 

to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. ‘This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 

. of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 

ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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amination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
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There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 

BEearD, DieLMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 

DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monn, Merri, Opper. 












The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with 













five days, and at the expiration of that 

. : M4 time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
title labels stamped in gold. The fi books are printed = on return them at your expense. If I keep the 
white antique wove paper, especially made for this books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 


diti full price, $25.00, has been paid. 
edition. 





Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 
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Improves. 
the Lather! 


A few drops in the shaving cup or on 
the brush will: 















Change the soapy smell to a 
delightful aromatic freshness. 


Make. a smoother, creamier 
lather that lasts longer than 


POND’S 

EXTRACT 
is used by men of 
discrimination every- 
where. Sold only in 
sealed bottles---never in bulk. 





when plain water is used. 
Soothe the skin during 


the shave and 


thus prevent 


irritation. 






Large trial bottle and booklet 
telling the best way to shave 
will be mailed FREE on request. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. 51 78 Hudson St., New York 
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